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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> - 

NHE most important news of the week comes from Morocco, 
and is of a very serious character. On Tuesday the 
tribesmen in the neighbourhood of the port of Casa 
Blanca, on the Atlantic coast, joined by the mob in the 
town, attacked the European workmen engaged on the new 
harbour and killed eight of them. The victims were stoned 
and horribly mutilated by the crowd in full view of other 
Europeans, who were powerless to help them; while, says the 
Times correspondent at Tangier, the Moorish women on the 
housetops uttered cries of joy. Many of the Moors concerned 
in the outbreak appear to have ridden through the town 
declaring that the Holy War had begun. The immediate 
cause of the attacks seems to have been, however, the harbour 
works, partly because these works are believed to be signs of 
increasing Christian power, and partly because they will 
interfere with the profits of boatmen and others in the town. 
The animosity of the crowd was specially directed towards the 
French. The French Consul appears to have behaved with 

great coolness and courage. 














There were rumours that the tribes to the number of twenty 
thousand men would again attack the town on Thursday, but 
we are glad to say that up till Friday at midday there was no 
news of any fresh outbreak. The French cruiser * Galilée’ 
has already arrived at Casa Blanca, and other warships are 
to be sent, including a Spanish and a British cruiser. It is 
to be noted that a Reuter’s telegram from Tangier, dated 
Thursday, states that Mohammed-el-Torres, the Moorish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has informed the representatives 
of the Powers that in consequence of the intervention of the 
French Comptroller in Moorish Customs affairs the Zair and 
other tribes are in a state of excitement. He cautions the 
Europeans at Rabat against going outside the town, a caution 
which seems to lend some weight to the rumours that 
massacres are being planned in the other coast towns. We 
have dealt with the whole situation elsewhere, and can only 
say again that the position is menacing in a high degree. In 
the case of Morocco, however, it is more than usually 
dangerous to prophesy. Anything may happen—but also, for 
the time at any rate, nothing. 





The result of the trial at Boise of Haywood, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Federation of Miners, for com- 
plicity in the murder of Mr. Steunenberg, Governor of 
Idaho, was a unanimous acquittal on Sunday morning last, 
after the jury had deliberated twenty-one hours. Four 
members of the jury are said to have wished to return 
a verdict of “some degree of murder,” but were won 
over to the majority during the night. It was understood 





before the trial began that the evidence against Haywood 
was stronger than that against Moyer and Pettibone, 
other members of the Western Federation. In spite of the 
acquittal of Haywood, it is announced that Moyer and 
Pettibone will be brought to trial. The verdict of the jury, 
according to the New York correspondent of the Zimes, 
means that in their opinion the fact that Orchard, when he 
set forth to commit any one of the series‘of ghastly crimes 
to which he has confessed, always started from Denver (the 
headquarters of the Federation) and always returned there 
afterwards was a coincidence, and that Haywood, though 
intimate with Orchard, never knew his real character. On 
Monday Mr. Roosevelt published without comment the 
following telegram which he had received :—“ Undesirable 
citizens victorious. Rejoice.—Signed, Emma Goldman, Alex- 
ander Berkman, Hippolyte Havel.” All the signatories are 
notorious Anarchists. Mr. Roosevelt was, of course, quite 
right not to criticise the verdict of the jury, but his action in 
publishing the telegram is significant of his feelings. 


On Sunday last at the Hague Conference General Porter, one 
of the American delegates, unexpectedly demanded a vote on 
the American proposals with regard to arbitration and the 
recovery of debts. According to these proposals, the Powers 
would take no forcible action to recover debts owed by the 
Government of one country to the subjects of another until 
arbitration had been offered by the creditor and refused or 
ignored, or until arbitration had been called in and the debtor 
had failed to conform to it. The representatives of minor 
Powers explained their opinions at length, perhaps on the 
principle that a debtor has generally more grievances 
than a creditor, and eventually General Porter made a 
vigorous appeal to the Committee to vote without further 
delay. Five weeks of pourparlers were enough. Nothing 
could be gained by more discussion. M. Bourgeois, the 
President of the Committee, pointed out that the two ques- 
tions of recovery of debts and obligatory arbitration must 
not be confounded. By a large majority the American 
proposals were accepted provisionally, and referred for 
revision to the comité de rédaction. Great Britain expressly 
associated herself with the American proposals. 


The Times of Monday publishes from its Vienna corre- 
spondent a very distressing account of the interracial con- 
flicts of Greek, Bulgarian, and Servian bands in Macedonia. 
The authority whom the correspondent quotes as “unim- 
peachable” thinks that Sir Edward Grey cannot know the 
truth, and doubts whether any one but the Italian gendarmerie 
officers has the opportunity of knowing it. The worst districts 
now are those round Kastoria and Monastir. In the Kastoria 
district the Greeks have four hundred men engaged in pushing 
forward the ethnographical boundary which divides them 
from the Macedonian Bulgars. The Greek bands are sup- 
ported by wealthy Greeks in Greece, and have the clandestine 
protection of the Greek Government. Near Kastoria the 
Bulgar population is being gradually but pitilessly exter- 
minated. At first the men were cut up as they went to work 
in the fields. At length the Bulgar men decided to emigrate 
to America, and they left their women and children behind in 
the villages. As the women continued to work in the fields, 
the Greek bands decided to eliminate them also. Village 
after village was burned, and the women and children 
massacred. ‘The complaisance of Turkish officers who are 
sent to prevent such horrors is easily bought. All the bands 
are guilty of barbarous atrocities, but the narrative states that 
the Greeks are even worse than the Serbs and Bulgars. In 
the opinion of the writer, something must be done quickly, or 
a worse situation than that which led to the Greco-Turkish 
War of 1897 will confront the Powers. 
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On Friday, July 26th, the Prime Minister made his state- 
ment as to the Bills which the Government mean to pass. 
Chief among them are:—(1) The Army Bill, (2) the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill, (3) the Evicted Tenants 
(Ireland) Bill, (4) the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill, (5) the 
Land Values (Scotland) Bill, (6) the Criminal Appeal Bill, and 
(7) the Qualification of Women (County and Borough Councils) 
Bill. This is a formidable list, but it only includes half those 
mentioned by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He estimated 
that the programme thus announced would enable the House 
to rise on August 24th. The Prime Minister's usual optimism 
produced the equally usual explosion of pessimism on the part 
of the Leader of the Opposition. Leaders of the Opposition are 
always astounded at the want of moderation in their rivals’ 
\egislative forecasts, and on the present occasion Mr. Balfour 
was more than ordinarily emphatic. After Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald had expressed the disillusionment of the Labour Party 
in regard to the House of Commons as a working body, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain had arraigned the Government for 
their methods of treating Supply, the discussion concluded. 
That the House will rise on August 24th seems exceedingly 
doubtful. We should think ourselves that September Ist is 
much nearer the date, though no doubt there is the usual 
strong desire amongst Members on both sides to get away. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman moved that £50,000 be granted to Lord Cromer 
in recognition of his eminent services as Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt. Hitherto such grants had been made only 
to soldiers, but he recommended to the House “the less 
resounding but not less deserving services of a great adminis- 
trator.” Lord Cromer was foremost for “courage, wisdom, 
patience, and resource.” During Lord Cromer’s services in 
Egypt the population had increased by three millions, the 
burden of taxation had been reduced by nearly twenty-five per 
cent., and the charge for interest on the Debt had been reduced 
by a sum of £890,000 a year. He had not attempted to force 
the Egyptian people into a Western mould, but had studied 
their character, their grievances and needs. Had he cared 
for dramatic results, he could have made a new Egypt on a 
Western model with the help of capitalists, whose money was 
always at his disposal; but he had regenerated the Egyptian 
people through themselves. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
tribute could not have been better or more wisely conceived, 
and it proves what we have said several times, that the present 
Cabinet not only accepted Lord Cromer’s policy, but accepted 
it whole-heartedly. 


Mr. Balfour ardently supported the Resolution. It was 
opposed by Mr. W. Redmond in an utterly wrong-headed 
and unfair speech, which was listened to on both sides of 
the House with impatience. Mr. Grayson, the new Socialist 
Member, also opposed the grant, Sir Edward Grey pointed 
out the particular unfairness of the attacks on Lord Cromer 
in reference to the Denshawi incident. Lord Cromer was 
not in Egypt at the time, and did not even hear of it till 
the news had already reached the Government. The 
Resolution was carried by 254 votes to 107. On the same 
day in the House of Lords Lord Ripon moved a Resolution 
declaring concurrence with the other House in the grant, and 
this was carried with acclamation. 


On the same day in the House of Commons Sir E. Sassoon 
moved the adjournment of the House to call attention to the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Radio-Telegraphic 
Convention, and the intention of the Government to ratify the 
Convention without giving the House an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. Sir E. Sassoon said that there had been points of 
difference in the evidence laid before the Committee, and that 
discussion was now necessary, lest a national asset should be 
givenaway. The development of the Marconi Company on lines 
of non-intercommunication gave us considerable strategic and 
commercial advantages. Not only were these to be abandoned 
in favour of a mistaken system of compulsory intercommuni- 
cation, but an injustice would be done to an enterprising and 
efficient company. Mr. Haldane replied that the terms of the 
agreement with the Marconi Company left the Government 
quite free to take any decision they thought right with reference 
to the Convention. No injustice would be done. The Govern- 
ment, in the interests of humanity, if on no other grounds, 
desired the greatest possible freedom of communication. 





They therefore were consenting to a universal system 
instead of the present restrictive system. The Admiralty, the 
Army, the Post Office, the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and Lloyds were all of one mind in favour of the change, 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons the Navy 
Estimates were considered for the last time this Session, 
Mr. Robertson answered criticisms of the Shipbuilding Vote 
under four heads,—cordite, destroyers, cruisers, and repairs, 
The Government had decided to supply cooling apparatus for 
the cordite magazines, and it would be supplied first to ships 
on hot stations. He was advised that the British flotilla of 
destroyers was superior in essential qualities to those of other 
nations. As to cruisers, the Admiralty, having established 
our superiority in large armoured cruisers, were turning their 
attention to other types. Speaking of repairs, Mr. Robertson 
resented the charge that there had been parsimony in this 
respect. More money was provided for in the Estimates than 
had been spent on repairs by the late Government. The 
battleship programme had not been altered in any way. It 
will be remembered that the programme of construction 
includes “two or, unless an understanding between the naval 
Powers be arrived at by the Hague Conference, three large 
armoured vessels of the ‘Dreadnought’ type.” It is clear 
that no agreement as to a reduction of naval power will be 
reached at the Hague, but it will be only proper for the 
Government to postpone giving the full order for new ships 
till the Conference is over. 


With Mr. Robertson’s resentment against those who 


have charged the Admiralty with stinginess we can 
sympathise. For ourselves, we have never thought or 


said that too little money was being spent, but we have 
the gravest doubts whether the present expenditure is laid 
out to the greatest advantage owing to lack of sound policy, 
which we need not define again. The inquiry which we ask 
for is on this point, and would have nothing to do with the 
alleged cheese-pairing. We must also add that the defence 
put forward by Mr. Robertson in regard to repairs leaves us 
unconvinced. We cannot see that he effectively answered the 
allegations of the Standard in this respect. He certainly did 
not meet the criticisms made in our columns by “ Civis.” 





In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Monkswell called 
attention to the government of the Congo Free State, 
declaring that it was impossible any longer to look on idly. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said that he did not believe 
peopie realised the gravity of the question, not only to the 
Congo State itself, but to the whole of West Africa. All the 
arrangements for the welfare of the natives had been “ grossly 
and flagrantly violated.” The whole debate revealed an 
impressive unanimity as to the intolerableness of the 
situation. Lord Fitzmaurice repelled the suggestion that the 
attitude of the Government, for whom he spoke, had been 
one of indifference. The problem was an international 
one, and extremely difficult. They were bound to try all 
other measures before resorting to extreme action. The 
Belgium scheme for annexation would probably be published 
in the early autumn, and he deprecated hasty action before 
the character of the scheme was known. Lord Lansdowne 
remarked that if a Conference of the Powers were contem- 
plated, the Government ought to be sure before trying to 
summon it that those invited would respond, and that the 
British plan of action would be approved. We agree that we 
ought to wait till we have examined the annexation scheme, 
but we shall not be satisfied with it for a moment if it does 
not introduce u complete and fundamental change in the 
relation of the Congo authorities tothe natives. The freedom 
of the natives to dispose of their labour as they please, and 
their proprietary rights, must be fully recognised. The Congo 
question was also debated in the Commons on Thursday night, 
when the Free State and King Leopold found a passionate 
defender in one of the Nationalist Members,—Mr. McKean. 


On Friday, July 26th, the King and Queen visited Hamp- 
stead to open the new buildings of University College School. 
The King in acknowledging the address of the Governing 
Body expressed his great and special interest in the school. 
He ended his speech by a very happy reference to school 
esprit de corps, and the need of cultivating those influences 





which go to the formation of character :— 
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“One of the finest features of English life has always seemed 
to me to be the love borne to their old school by the pupils who 
have long since left its shelter, and have fought the battle of life 
either in their own country or in far distant lands. They always 
refer to their school with affection. All their lives they will feel 
the influence of the teachings which they received in early days. 
A grave responsibility rests, therefore, with those to whom the 
care and education of youth has been entrusted, and nobly has 
this ibility been fulfilled. I feel sure that while giving 
full attention to the development of the intellect of your pupils 
you will not neglect the teaching of sound morality and 
encouragement of those high ideals which are of such enormous 
influence in the formation of character. It is the character of 
the people of this country which has made them respected in all 

s of the world, in circumstances of danger and difficulty, and 
Iam confident that the traditions which it is our privilege to 
inherit will not suffer in your hands.” 


The National Service League has taken a very wise and a 
very interesting step. It is sending a representative Com- 
mittee to Switzerland to study the Swiss military system. 
Among those who have joined the Committee we are glad 
to note are several Labour Members,—Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. 
Rowlands, Mr. Ward, Mr. Macpherson, Mr. T. Richards, 
Mr. O’Grady, Mr. D. Kelley, and Mr. W. C. Steadman. 
The Committee also includes Lord Newton, Lord Ampthill, 
and Lord Turnour. Mr. George Shee, the secretary of 
the National Service League, will accompany the Com- 
mittee, and the Swiss authorities are affording every facility 
for the study of the work done by their citizen soldiers. We 
cannot, of course, say what will be the effect upon the minds 
of the Labour Members of what they will see in Switzerland, 
but at any rate they are to be congratulated upon their open- 
mindedness in joining the Committee, and upon not being 
afraid lest, when they know the facts, they shall be converted 
to proposals which, no doubt, many of them have condemned 
in the abstract. 


Such a dread of conversion in spite of oneself is by no 
means uncommon, and often operates very powerfully to 
prevent full and honest inquiry. Our readers may remember 
Pepys’s querulous objections to a very moving Quaker tract. 
The diarist evidently thought there was a real danger of his 
being converted if he were rash enough to read such 
literature. But, as Stevenson says in his inimitable essay, 
if by ill luck such a thing had happened, where would 
have been poor Pepys’s cakes and ale, “his fiddlings on the 
tiles,” and his pleasant life? The Labour Members, as we 
have said, are content to be converted if the work can be 
honestly done, though, doubtless, they now think that 
impossible. The National Service League is, in any case, 
going to show them that the model it wants followed by 
Britain is to be found in Switzerland. We wish there were 
time to show them also the model which it does not want 
followed by taking them to a German garrison town. But 
even if this cannot be, the Labour Members may be asked to 
remember that, if the object of the National Service League had 
really been conscription or military service of the Continental 
kind, as its detractors so unfairly, nay, unveraciously, insist, 
they would have invited the Committee to visit Potsdam, not 
Thun or Ziirich, or wherever this year’s manceuvres are to be 
carried out. 


We are glad to see in the political notes in Tuesday’s Times 
that a movement is on foot to pay a personal tribute to Sir 
Horace Plunkett in recognition of the work he has accom- 
plished in Ireland during the past eighteen years, and that 
a Committee has been formed to raise a presentation fund. 
Among those who have joined the Presentation Committee 
are Lord Monteagle, Lord Ivor, Mr. T. Sinclair, Mr. Butcher, 
M.P., and Mr. Field, M.P. The movement is one which will 
have, we are sure, the heartiest sympathy of all, whether 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, or Englishmen, who desire the welfare 
of Ireland. When the present Government yielded to the 
Nationalist demand to get rid of Sir Horace Plunkett they 
committed a very foolish as well as a very cowardly act, and 
we should think there must be many Ministerialists who 
would be glad to atone for it. 


Tuesday’s Times contains a letter from Mr. Mark Judge 
making a further appeal that the great street improvement in 
the Strand shall not be ruined by the London Oounty 
Council insisting on a line of frontage which will in effect run 
out their new buildings at a hideous angle into what ought to 


be one of the finest thoroughfares in the world. No doubt a 
certain amount of money will be gained by the plan which now 
holds the field; but this seems to us exactly one of the cases 
where it is sound policy to spend a little money in order to 
increase the spaciousness and beauty of the capital. We 
sincerely wish the Strand Improvement Committee success in 
their crusade. No doubt they are asking for the expenditure 
of public money; but at any rate it is expenditure which will 
pauperise no one and lead to no annual charge, and will 
increase the “lung space” of Central London as well as add 
to its beauty. 


Tuesday's Times contains a short letter from Mr. Richardson 
Evans, the hon. secretary for the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, drawing attention to the action 
of Sir Frederick Banbury in blocking the consideration of the 
Lords’ amendments to the Advertisements Regulation Bill. 
But for this block the Bill would pass, as apparently its only 
opponent is the junior Member for the City. It is very 
greatly to be hoped that Sir Frederick Banbury may even at 
the eleventh hour see the propriety of withdrawing his block 
and allowing this most useful measure to pass. Surely he 
cannot seriously desire that nothing shall be done to stop the 
defilement of the country by hideous advertisements. 


The by-election in North-West Staffordshire, which took 
place on Wednesday, has resulted in the victory of Mr. Stanley, 
the Liberal and Free-trader, over Mr. Twyford, Tariff Reformer 
and Unionist, by a majority of 2,349. At the General 
Election Sir A. Billson’s majority was 2,110. This increase 
in the majority on a lower total poll is of special significance 
owing to the fact that there was no possible doubt as 
to the fiscal views of the Unionist candidate. Hitherto 
when Unionist candidates have done badly at by-elections 
Tariff Reformers have told us that it was because they had 
not the courage to advocate taxes on food, and, in fact, “ to go 
the whole hog” in regard to the Chamberlain policy. Now in 
North-West Staffordshire we have had a bond-fide “ whole- 
hogger”"—a candidate whom the Morning Post's corre- 
spondent described as enjoying a “ delirious honeymooning ” 
with Tariff Reform—and this is the result. We believe that 
as a matter of fact the Tariff Reformers who have so often 
watered down their principles in face of the electors were 
from the electioneering point of view quite right. Tariff 
Reform is all very well in the study or the caucus, but when 
it is brought face to face with the electorate it is at once seen 
to be an impossible creed. 


Each by-election convinces us more strongly than the last 
that the Unionist Party will never return to power till it has 
dropped Protection and Preference, and reunited on the old 
basis. If only it could get rid of the terrible handicap 
imposed by Mr. Chamberlain, the recovery of the party would 
be immediate. A large portion of the electors are seriously 
alarmed at Socialism, and at the encouragement given thereto 
by the Liberals. Such men feel, however, that to vote for 
Protection is only to jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Thus the Unionists as a party are losing the benefits of the 
anti-Socialist reaction which is so marked just now. As 
Unionists anxious for the return of our party to sanity and 
power, we cannot profess to be anything but profoundly 
depressed by the way in which a great opportunity is being 
deliberately lost. 


The British Association began its meetings at Leicester on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday all the sections sat to hear the 
presidential addresses. Unfortunately, we cannot find space 
this week to deal with any of the papers in detail, but must 
be content with a bare mention of Lord Kelvin’s speech on 
the subject of ether and electrons, which appears to have been 
of unusual interest. “It seems to me,” said Lord Kelvin, 
“that in reality ether is structureless, which means that every 
portion of ether, however small, has the same electric pro- 
perties as any portion, however great. There is no difficulty 
in this conception of something utterly homogeneous and 
elastic, occupying the whole of space from infinity to infinity 
in every direction.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__—_._——— 
THE IDAHO TRIAL. 


5 ae importance, the very great importance, of the 
murder trial in Idaho is not much affected by the 
acquittal of the accused man Haywood. It seems to 
observers at this distance, who have been greatly 
shocked by the testimony of the informer Orchard, im- 
probable that the prisoner was innocent; but we 
rather think an English jury would have returned the 
same verdict. The charge—the instigation of the 
murder of Governor Steunenberg—was not brought 
home to the accused secretary of the Western Miners’ 
Federation by any direct evidence except that of the bravo 
Orchard, who was said by himself to have been the actual 
murderer, and his character was so infamous as to make 
his testimony when unsupported nearly worthless. In a 
tone of studied indifference this man confessed to some 
thirty grave crimes, including one huge massacre of 
innocent men, and the jury were justified in distrusting 
the story of a witness who, by his own account, had 
for years been steeped to the lips in crime. If, 
in fact, they gave the accused secretary of the Federa- 
tion the benefit of the doubt, which is our reading of 
the verdict from the not very luminous telegraphic 
reports, they, as most Englishmen would think, were 
right. The governing body of the Miners’ Federation 
may be the worst of criminals, but they are none the 
less entitled, not only to a fair trial, but to a fair trial 
according to the Jaws of the country to which they belong, 
and those laws require evidence stronger than a_ balance 
of probabilities. Nevertheless, the trial has been most 
distressing to those who, like ourselves, watch in the 
United States the daily progress of the greatest democratic 
experiment ever tried. 

That which makes the Idaho trial so depressing is the 
extent to which it reveals the depth of the chasm now 
visible between the rich and the poor, between employers 
and employed. They ought in America, where on the theory 
all are equal and no one can wilfully oppress, to be on terms 
of kindly regard; but they obviously hate one another 
to such an extent that tolerance is lost in prejudice, and 
society is shattered by what Carlyle called “ preternatural 
suspicion.” At this moment one half the people of the United 
States believe that Haywood, the accused secretary of the 
miners, was acquitted in defiance of evidence because he 
was a foe of the capitalists, while the other half are certain 
that he was only accused because the capitalists were 
determined to break up the Trade-Unions, and bribed 
witnesses to poison by accusations of crime the general 
body of opinion. So keen is this division of feeling that 
immediately after the verdict representative Anarchists 
wrote to the President exulting in the trial as a victory 
for themselves, and Mr. Roosevelt quietly published their 
letter without comment as proof positive of public 
danger. He evidently believed, and was justified in the 
belief, that all respectable men would understand why 
he submitted the letter to their eyes, and would sympathise 
with him in his bitter scorn of the writers. Haywood was 
defended by his counsel as the victim of “vulture” 
capitalists, and when he was acquitted, before leaving the 
Court, he thanked each juryman individually, behaving, 
in appearance at least, as a soldier might who appreciated 
the conduct of a “ forlorn hope” and could not be content 
with a general approval. The struggle, in truth, has all the 
bitterness of a civil war; and though in that war the 
terrorists cannot win, for in the last resort the freeholders 
are the masters of the Union, and the freeholders desire 
order, still the fact that the contest should have risen to such 
a height in the model Republic is most depressing for all 
who retain their hopes in the future of humanity. 

It is almost as depressing to see how despondent the 
best Americans are as to the possibility of finally reform- 
ing the great force to which they must look for the pre- 
vention of the actual war in which, if that force cannot be 
created, this bitterness must end. The root of the mischief, 
they cannot but perceive, is the imperfection of the system 
through which they distribute justice. If the Courts 


could be implicitly trusted, the Anarchists, the extreme 
Socialists, the Labour Associations, and the syndicates of 


capitalists, all alike, would gradually be compelled to 








carry on their struggles subject to the full restraints of 
law as devised and interpreted by civilised mankind, 
There can be no necessity for armed violence when the 
law is at once just and irresistible. Law itself is as just 
in America as in Britain, but in the Republic it is not 
irresistible. So many influences of corruption, of 
terrorism, and of class prejudice are allowed to deflect 
what ought to be the immutable and serene justice of the 
Courts that their pacifying effect, and the confidence of 
the people in their action, are alike destroyed. It is 
distrust in the Courts which makes the hatred of the 
millionaires for the workmen so bitter and the fear of 
them among employés so extravagant, distrust in the 
Courts which induces the toilers to combine for purposes 
of menace, distrust in the Courts which renders verdicts 
worthless as instruments for preserving or creating peace. 
Something of that distrust may be unjust, for there must 
be scores of honest Judges within the Union, and thousands 
of men who, once sworn as jurymen, would no more 
suppress or betray their own consciences than the best of 
British Judges would. But allowing for that injustice, it 
is clear that in a great portion of the United States the 
judicial system fails, while it is not clear that the 
people, though they acknowledge the failure, will con- 
sent to any radical reform. ‘They will not raise their 
Judges above pecuniary temptation, they will not 
confine the jury-box to the classes least likely to be 
corrupted, and they will not accelerate the system of 
trial till opportunities either of corruption or of terror are 
reduced to a minimum. Nor, apparently, will they make 
crime by a combination much more penal than crime by an 
individual. These, however, are but suggestions, and the 
Americans, who are a sagacious people, could if they chose 
devise much more effective plans. They do not devise 
them, and in that failure is a cause of hopelessness, even 
among those who, like ourselves, reckon themselves as 
devoted to the Western as to the Eastern branch of our 
race. Itis as possible to get Courts beyond suspicion of 
postponing justice to personal considerations as to get regi- 
ments beyond suspicion of cowardice ; and in neglecting to 
get them universally the people of the States neglect to 
secure the first necessity of, and the best guarantee for, a 
successful civilisation. They have secured them in the 
Supreme Court, but they should secure them in the 
remotest district of their wildest State. 





THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO. 


ie situation in Morocco, serious and difficult enough 
before, has been rendered doubly serious by the 
news received on Thursday that a massacre has taken 
place at Casa Blanca, the well-known port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, in which five Frenchmen, two Italians, 
and a Spaniard were killed. It appears that the tribes 
invaded the town on Tuesday, proclaiming a Holy War, 
and at once began slaughtermg Europeans and pillaging 
the shops. If the facts are as stated—and we see no 
reason to doubt their authenticity—they are most menacing. 
Not only is there anarchy in a seaport town which for 
three or four centuries has been accustomed to the presence 
of European traders, but that anarchy is marked by a 
desire to slaughter Europeans, and, what is worse, to 
slaughter them under the influence of the most dangerous, 
because the most contagious, form of Mohammedan 
fanaticism,—a religious crusade or Holy War. 


Apart from the outbreak at Casa Blanca, the condition 
of Morocco is, as we have just said, a cause of grave 
anxiety. To begin with, the brigand chief Raisuli still has 
in his possession Sir Harry Maclean, and refuses to give 
him up except on impossible terms. It is asserted, 
indeed, that he has declared his intention of killing 
his prisoner unless Britain immediately compels the 
Moorish Government to accede to his terms and 
guarantees their execution. As the Tangier corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail points out, these terms, if 
acceded to, would destroy what little prestige still remains 
with the Sultan’s Government. ‘The Sultan would have to 
recall his troops, which at the moment have nearly 
surrounded Raisuli, and are pressing him hard, and to 
hand over the governorship of the Northern tribes to the 
arch-kidnapper. While the Sultan is confronted with 
these two difficult problems, the movement headed by the 
Pretender to the Moorish throne goes steadily on. If the 
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rebels do not win very many or very great victories, they 
are, on the other hand, never really beaten, and the latest 
telegrams seem to show that they are making considerable 
headway in the neighbourhood of Fez. It is, of course, 

ssible that once again the crisis will pass off for a time. 
Bluejackets and Marines may be landed from the French 
cruiser which has gone to Casa Blanca, and they may be 
able to suppress the disorder, and protect the remaining 
Europeans and Jews, the Sultan at the same time making 
what reparation he can, promising a money indemnity to 
the relatives of the victims, and agreeing also to the French 
occupation of the port till such reparation is made. 
Again, it is possible that, as on former occasions, terms may 
at the eleventh hour be arranged with Raisuli which will 
free his prisoner, and even for a time send the captor into 
exile. Lastly, the insurrection may go on as before with 
no particular result one way or another. But though all 
these things are possible, it is also by no means impossible 
that the general conflagration so long expected may at 
last begin, and that we shall see the tribes throughout 
Morocco rise, and in a certain sense combine in a Holy 
War. That is, an attempt may be made to slaughter, 
or at any rate to drive out, all the Europeans in 
the country. Time, however, alone can show whether 
things are to go on a little longer in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, or whether the catastrophe has 
at last been reached. In either event the anxieties 
of the Great Powers must be considerable, and especially 
must this be so in the case of France. France has 
demanded and accepted from Europe a special position 
and special duties as regards Morocco. Since she 
has told the world (with the direct support of Britain 
and Spain, and with the indirect support of several other 
of the Powers) that she cannot tolerate the control of 
Morocco by any Power other than herself, there rests 
upon her a special responsibility for maintaining law and 
order throughout the Moorish Empire. Here, as else- 
where, special rights involve special duties. If, then, it 
should be proved that occasion has arisen for providing 
armed protection for the Europeans of various nationality 
scattered throughout Morocco, the work will have to be 
done by France. This need not, of course, mean the 
immediate occupation of the Moorish dominions by France ; 
but we fear it will mean something a good deal more than 
that “ peaceful penetration” which is what France herself 
has always hoped might be the extent of her liabilities in 
Morocco. 

For ourselves, as friends of France, we confess that we 
should be exceedingly sorry to see her committed to any- 
thing in the nature of a serious campaign in the Shereefian 
Empire. Such campaigns, though they may have small 
beginnings, often end in very serious military obligations. 
A war waged even in the name of the Sultan, and with his 
nominal sanction, might force France to mobilise some 
seventy or eighty thousand men, and to employ them in 
a mountainous country without roads, and filled with a 
population thoroughly accustomed to all the devices of 
guerilla warfare. The Germans in a less difficult country 
found trouble enough in dealing with the Hereros, yet 
they hardly numbered more than some two or three 
thousand. If France were to become embroiled in Morocco, 
she would be dealing, not with thousands, but with millions 
of hostile natives. What is worse, if the war took the 
form which it almost certainly would take—that of a Holy 
War—the native population of Tunis and Algiers would 
almost certainly be affected. In these circumstances, we 
sincerely hope that the French—though undoubtedly they 
must do something—will do as little as possible, and will 
not be tempted, except under provocation which is absolutely 
intolerable, to penetrate far from the coast or from their 
own frontier. We say this without the slightest shade of 
jealousy as regards France. As far as we are concerned, 
we should be delighted to see the whole of Morocco placed 
under her direct tutelage. She would govern it well, and 
give security to the unfortunate men who now till the soil 
and sow the crops. As friends of France, however, we do 
not desire to see her military power weakened, and such 
weakening could hardly but take place in the event of a 
Franco-Moorish War on a large scale. The final decision 
must, we realise, of course rest with the French Government 
and the French people. To the policy adopted by them 
it will be the duty of our Government to give all the 
sympathy and support that is in their power. At any 
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rate, we may feel sure that if the French are forced 
to take action on a large scale, it will not be with a 
light heart. Nothing could possibly be more unpopular 
just now in France than a war, whether African or 
European. What the French people desire above all things 
is to be allowed to develop their industries and their 
agriculture in peace, and to show the world that Franee 
can do as great things in commerce as even her rivals on 
the Eastern Frontier or across the Channel. 





LORD CROMER. 


Ww. are using no conventional language, but the 
words of sobriety and truth, when we say 
that no money grant could in any sense be an adequate 
recognition of the work which Lord Cromer has done 
for the Empire. That, of course, is not a reason for 
withholding such a grant, for plenty of justification can 
be found for it on other grounds. The essential reason, 
or, as we should say, necessity, for the grant is that in our 
usual British way we refused for so long to recognise the 
facts in regard to Egypt. The salary which we paid to 
the Consul-General in Egypt was possibly just enough 
when Lord Cromer took up his duties,—when all the 
world thought that the British occupation would soon 
come to an end, when the modern part of Cairo was 
half or a quarter the size it is to-day, and when the 
cost of living in Egypt was infinitely cheaper than it 
isnow. Had we been a logical people, we should have 
made Lord Cromer’s official salary grow with the growing 
greatness of the work accomplished by him, and should 
have increased the pay of the Consul-General at least 
to that of the Governors of Bombay and Madras,— 
should have made it commensurate with the position 
of Viceroyalty possessed in fact, if not in name, by 
Lord Cromer. In other words, the grant to Lord Cromer 
is a debt due to him from the British public for having 
paid him for nearly twenty years a salary considerably 
below that which his position required. Our forgetfulness 
obliged him to spend a portion of his private income in 
what was in effect expenditure for public purposes.—Only 
those who know very little of official entertaining will 
imagine that the money spent thereon can be regarded as 
in the nature of expenditure which gives personal pleasure. 
—That is the economic ground for the £50,000 grant. 

The moral ground for feeling and expressing special 
gratitude to Lord Cromer is, in our opinion, somewhat 
different from that usually given. Though we are not in 
the least inclined to underrate the services done by Lord 
Cromer to the Empire in improving the financial condition 
of Egypt, in the reconquest of the Soudan, and in the 
endowing of the valley of the Nile with its present 
magnificent system of irrigation, his greatest service 
is something quite apart from these. It is that he 
has set an example for all men to follow of the true 
way in which to deal with subject and, in the political and 
social sense, inferior races. If our dominion, or, if you 
will, our influence and control, over the millions of Oriental 
peoples within the Empire is to be maintained and 
developed, it will be by approaching the problem of their 
government in the spirit displayed by Lord Cromer. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed a very sound instinct 
when in his excellent speech on Tuesday night he laid 
special emphasis upon Lord Cromer’s profound sympathy 
with the Egyptian people, and his determination not to 
force them into a Western mould :— 

“He sought to preserve what was vital and characteristic in 
their habits, laws, and customs, and, so far from approaching 
them as an alien or superior, he made it his business to under- 
stand their character and to study their grievances and their 
needs as they presented themselves to the actual people, ani so 
by working through mediums familiar to them, and employing, 
as far as possible, native agents, he hoped to enable them to 
develop along their own lines, and to meet the civilisation of the 
West, not as hybrids, but as self-respecting beings in full posses- 
sion of their own qualities and their own characteristics. When 
I see, as I sometimes see, Lord Cromer criticised for his want of 
sympathy with the national spirit, I am disposed to ask whether 
his wise and patient and understanding administration, and the 
respect shown by him from the first to the Egyptian race, do not 
entitle him to be considered as a great nationalist administrator.” 
There is not a word here which is not fully justified, 
and we may add that proof of this can be found in the 
belief which has become almost instinctive among the 
Egyptian people that Lord Cromer was their friend. 
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and that in the last resort he stood between them and 
oppression. A correspondent in our columns a few weeks 
ago gave a striking illustration of this feeling towards 
Lord Cromer. He related how part of his work was to 
induce the villagers in the Delta to remove or fill in evil- 
smelling ponds quite elose to their dwellings. Such 
sanitary work was, needless to say, greatly resented. On 
one occasion a peasant woman withstood the reformer to 
his face, and clinched the argument by declaring that she 
would appeal against him to “the man Krahmer,” who 
would do her right and protect her from oppression. Nor 
was this belief in the sympathy of Lord Cromer for the 
people confined to Egypt. Miss Gertrude Bell in her 
delightful book, ‘‘The Desert and the Sown,” tells us 
how she heard in camps upon Judaean hills or in desert 
bivouacs tales of what had been done by the great 
“Cromer,” and how her Arab friends expressed their 
longing that the Syrians and the Bedouin might also find 
in him a protector from oppression. 

It is difficult to put into words the principles upon which 
Lord Cromer has acted towards the native races under 
his control. His is rather a spirit to be imitated than 
expressed. Perhaps the best single phrase to illustrate 
that spirit is to be found in “ the sympathy of comprehen- 
sion.” Lord Cromer possesses in an eminent degree this 
quality in regard to the Oriental races. He understands 
not merely what they want, but how they think, and how, 
therefore, they arrive at their wants, and he desires, and 
has always desired, to fulfil those wants in a way which 
will be satisfactory to an Oriental,—a very different thing, 
be it remembered, from the way which is satisfactory 
to a European. But though Lord Cromer possesses 
in so high a degree the sympathy of comprehension, he 
has never had any sentimental illusions in regard to the 
natives. He is not one of those who are able to persuade 
themselves that the Oriental is only a dark-coloured 
white man, and that, after all, there is no difference 
between him and the European, or between East and West. 
He never failed to realise the tremendous consequences pro- 
duced, not merely by race, but by religion and by thousands 
of years of social and political development on lines not 
parallel to, but divergent from, those of the European 
polity. Lord Cromer, in a word, has always believed in the 
superiority, intellectual and moral, and therefore political, 
of the Anglo-Saxon. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine how 
any sane man faced with the facts could believe otherwise. 
If such superiority did not exist, and if the Western and 
the Eastern were really equal, why do we find ourselves 
in the position which we do find ourselves in both in 
Egypt and in India? In neither case has our superiority 
been derived from the sword. The amount of bloodshed 
and the number of combatants engaged in all the British 
battles in India in a hundred and fifty years only rises 
to what must be described as the most paltry of 
totals, and the same is true of Egypt. Remember, 
too, that the time handicap has been against the 
white, not the dark man. The East possessed a com- 
plete civilisation when our fathers worshipped stocks 
and stones and painted themselves with woad. But 
if Lord Cromer has shown himself a believer in the 
superiority of the British race, and has in effect 
based our right of control on that superiority, he has 
never for one moment fallen into the belief that such 
superiority ought to be or can be maintained by the 
methods of the tyrant. On the contrary, he has proved 
both by precept and example that the superiority on which 
in the last resort the British Empire rests can only be 
manifested by showing ourselves to be in reality superior, 
and by displaying a willingness to follow a lofty ideal in 
the work of government. Not only has he always insisted 
that the benefit of the governed—i.e., the benefit of Egypt, 
not the benefit of the United Kingdom—must be con- 
sidered as the essential point, but he has also insisted 
that in our dealings with the natives our superiority 
must be asserted by a self-respecting, dignified, and 
sympathetic bearing towards all classes. 

In this context we may mention a remarkable pamphlet 
lately printed for private circulation at the Government 
Press in Cairo, entitled “To See with Others’ Eyes.” 
It is an essay written by an Englishman, a high 
Egyptian official, who has been connected with Egypt 
during the greater part of Lord Cromer’s administration. 
We wish that this essay—which we trust the author 








will soon give to a wider public—could be read by thos 
foolish persons who imagine that the desire of gy, 
British official in Egypt when he sees a native is to fly gt 
him with kicks and curses, or who fancy that beeause jt 
was necessary to do justice, and stern justice, to the 
brutal ruffians who murdered British officers at Denshaywj 
and plundered their bodies, Englishmen in Egypt gener. 
ally believe that the proper way to govern natives ig to 
terrorise them. The writer of the essay urges upon 
the young Englishmen who enter the public service jp 
Hgypt the necessity of showing kindness and sympathy 
to the Egyptians, and of not drawing an indictment 
against a whole people, or believing that because some 
Egyptians are cowardly and untruthful intriguers, there. 
fore the native population as a whole is to be considered to 
possess those vices. Though we do not agree with certain 
things in the essay, and though we think that the writer 
does not state quite definitely enough the superiority of the 
British race, the fault here is, we admit, on the right side, 
The facts against the belief in equality between the 
Oriental and the Anglo-Saxon, judging not by individuals 
but by the whole, are so strong that we are not in the least 
afraid of their ever being forgotten in Egypt or in India, 
As we have said above, if the races were really equal in 
moral, why has not the Oriental developed institutions 
like, or superior to, our own?—a question certainly not 
unfair considering the fact that he has had three 
times the amount of time in which to do it. This, 
however, is a minor matter. Whether we think them 
inferior or equal, we are entirely at one with the 
writer of the essay in holding that our superiority is 
to be shown by treating the natives with the utmost 
kindness, consideration, and justice. The more we 
believe that we have the giant’s strength, the more 
clear is it that it is ‘“‘tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 
If the Englishman maintains true dignity, true self. 
respect, and a true sense of justice, he will never go wrong 
with the natives, and the question of equality can be left 
to settle itself. What our young administrators have to 
learn is, in effect, how to inspire the true sense of 
superiority. That will be not by violence when they are 
opposed, or by showing contempt for those who differ 
from them, but by doing the very opposite of what the 
native himself does when he is angry or excited. If 
for no other reason than that it is not a conspicuous 
native virtue, self-control should be the cardinal virtue 
practised by the Briton. 


It must not be supposed that because the Englishman 
who has written the little work with which we are dealing 
gives such useful warning and advice to his younger 
colleagues, he therefore suggests that they are in any great 
or special need of it, or that the British, of all men of the 
white race, require such advice. ‘The exact opposite is, 
of course, the truth, as no doubt he would be the first to 
acknowledge. We may not be perfect in our dealings 
with natives, but without question we treat them far better 
than the Frenchman, the German, or even the American 
does. Again, it must not be supposed that the writer 
of the pamphlet advocates an unwise assimilation of 
Europeans and natives. ‘To quote his own words, “I do 
not advocate unnecessary intercourse with them. Only 
that that which is necessary and right in the execution of 
our duty should be characterised by kindness.” He 
ends by dwelling upon the importance of acquiring the 
power to put oneself in another's place and “ to see with 
others’ eyes.” Until we have attained to that, he tells us, 
we have not mounted far up the ladder which leads to 
success in governing. The qualities that he preaches, he 
is quite right in declaring, imply no want of strength or 
character. ‘“ Firmness is the twin brother of gentleness, 
determination and patience go hand in hand, and a clear 
recognition of the defects of a people is compatible with 
love of them.” These, indeed, are Imperial qualities, and 
worthy those whom “fate and the ocean and some 
fostering star” have made a democracy which rules not 
only itself but others. 





THE CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 
PAMPHLET on the convict system established in 
many of the Southern States of America (by 
Clarissa Olds Keeler; the Pentecostal Era Company, 
Washington) has reached us, and is as painful to as 
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 eeemnenensate 
anything of the sort that has ever come under our notice. 
One's first impulse is to say: “ But this is an exaggeration. 


sight speedily. Any guard can tell you many a tale, and the 
chances are he will boast and laugh a good deal.” 


It is ineredible that such inhuman cruelties and hideous | In Alabama in 1889 an inspector reported that during 


wrongs should be tolerated in a generous, free, and civilised 
country like the United States.” If all that is written here 
ig true, there are districts where the word “‘ Emancipation 
ig nothing but an empty mockery, for under the convict 
Jease system there are men and women, both white and 
coloured, who are the victims of injustices and tortures 
which could not have been exceeded in the days of slavery 
before the American Civil War. Unhappily, experience 
roves that when once the vicious principles which under- 
lie slavery and quasi-slavery are admitted auything may 
follow. Responsibility is distributed among the staffs of 
the institutions which depend for their prosperity on the 
magnitude and punctuality of the labour tribute. A man, 
haps humane in his instincts, may become a monster of 
inhumanity because he is not strong enough to resist the 
operation of a great machine. He blames others who are 
at the same time blaming him, and the collective conscience 
becomes whittled away to vanishing-point. This may happen 
even when inhumanity is not to be explained by the remote- 
ness from all decent influences which sometimes causes a 
man, or a handful of men, endowed with authority in lonely 
parts of the world to return to primitive practices of 
savagery. Again, apart from either of these cases, there is 
the deliberate granting of authority over prisoners to men 
who are “useful” because they are “ strong,’—men who 
turn out to be much greater criminals than the criminals 
whom they supervise. The guilt of the officials who, through 
greed in getting money out of leased convict labour or 
through supineness in their supervision of .the system, 
lend themselves to the appointment of overseers who are 
simply murderers is terribly deep. Even if we do not 
take the cases described in the pamphlet before us as 
typical, there is still enough which is outside the possi- 
bility of dispute to make one ask how any self-respecting 
State can possibly consent to the existence of a system in 
which a premium is put on crime (and if crime runs short, 
on wrongful imprisonment), because those who lease labour 
from the State make handsome profits out of it. If other 
evidence than that of this pamphlet is asked for, it may 
be found in a paper called ‘“ Peonage in the United 
States” in the new number of the Nineteenth Century 
by Mary Church Terrell. 


Prisons are scanty in the Southern States, and one State 
after another drifted into the practice of hiring out the 
labour of convicts to companies. Twelve States now 
employ this system. ‘Take ‘Tennessee for example :— 

“The felony convicts were first leased in 1870. Some years 
after the adoption of the system, the convicts were leased for a 


term of years to the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, | 


one of the wealthiest corporations in the South with, as was 
alleged, two influential politicians of the North at its head. The 
State received annually $101,000 from the labour of the convicts, 
and the profits realised by the corporation were estimated to be 
about the same amount. ..... In February, 1889, the Legisla- 
tive prison committee investigated the prisons at the mines where 
the male convicts were worked, and the buildings where the men 
were housed at night were reported by members of the committee 
to be ‘rough board shanties unfit for the habitation of human 
beings.’ They were constructed of rough board planks, spiked up 
and down, and unplastered and unsealed. The beds were ticks 
filled with filthy straw, and the covering scant and filthy. Rough 
boards formed the platform for the continuous rows of beds. 
They reported ‘cruel and inhuman whippings with a heavy strap 
on the naked backs of the convicts for failure to get out tasks,’ 
and ‘for nearly everything.’ Convicts were poorly fed and 
scantily clothed, some having on no socks in winter...... 
The method of punishment was to lay the convict flat on his 
stomach and whip him on his naked back with a heavy leather 
strap attached to a handle. The number of licks varied from ten 
to sixty laid on sometimes with both hands, by a stalwart guard. 
The punishment was inflicted for all breaches of rules and for 
failure to do the task assigned, which was about four tons of coal 


per day.” 
The New York Sun of September 11th, 1891, said :— 


“Sickness is not counted as inability to work. The policy is to 
work him [the convict] until he drops and then cure him if 
possible; if not, let him make way for some other, for there is 
never alack,..... The guard curses, kicks, clubs or kills at 
pleasure, The company asks no questions ; the State has meagre 
chance of finding the truth and would be slow to act unless 
public indignation should be aroused. T'o make a dash for liberty 
is simply a way of committing suicide convicts fre- 
quently court death by making this bold dash. The rifle rings 
out,.....A hole is dug and the dead zebra is put out of 


| 


the first two weeks of June, when the average number of 
convicts was one hundred and sixty-five, there were one 
hundred and thirty-seven floggings. In 1890 the Peni- 
tentiary Committee in the same State declared “the con- 
vict lease system is slavery in its worst aspects.” Dr. 
Bragg, ina Report to the Governor of Alabama as recently 
as last January, says :— 

“The county convict system is worse than ever before in its 
history. The demand for labor and fees has become so great, that 
most of them go now to the mines where many of them are unfit 
for such labor, consequently it is not long before they pass from 
earth If the State wishes to kill its convicts it should do 
it directly and not indirectly. ..... If the convict develops 
tuberculosis or any other disease he has to stay in camp until it 
means death to a large proportion.” 

Dr. Bragg adds that “many of these poor defenceless 
creatures ought never to have been arrested at all.” In 
1901 an Alabama paper told of seventeen white men and 
three negroes who had been sent tied together to the Pratt 
Mines. Not one of the twenty had been tried. Among 
them was a doctor from New York. ‘They had been 
arrested for unlawfully travelling in trains, but every one 
professed to be innocent. They had been captured by a 
man who was paid two dollars for every person he arrested 
on that charge. Judge Emery Speer of Georgia said in 
Court in 1904 that the whipping “ boss” among one set 
of convicts ran down the line flogging indiscriminately :— 


“ At times,” he said, “the convicts on the gang are called on 

the ‘dog lot’...... called to the stable door, made to lie face 
downward across the sill, a strong convict holds down the head 
and shoulders, and the boss lays on the lash on the naked body 
until he thinks the sufferer has been whipped enough.” 
In March, 1904, a hundred and forty-nine persons in one 
district were sentenced for such “ disorderly conduct” as 
walking on park grass. Their aggregate punishment 
amounted to nineteen years in the Bibb County chain- 
gang. 

The following extract from the pamphlet is among 
those which we can only hope are too bad to be true :— 


“The Waycross (Ga.) Journal, dated June 5, 1903, tells of a 
colored girl, Lulu Frazer, who was arrested by a ‘ professional 
crime hunter’ and accused of bigamy. She was tried in court 
and found to be innocent. To pay her lawyer's fee, which was 
$50, she was sent to a convict camp owned by a member of the 
Georgia State Legislature and his brother, to work fourteen 
months. She was locked up at night, whipped with a leather 
strap, and although then a wife and mother, she was compelled 
to marry a prisoner in the camp.” 


Another case of a clergyman makes one feel that his is a 
fate which might overtake any one :— 

“The North American of February 28, 1901, gives the awful 
experience of Rev. Jonas H. Price, of Pleasant Valley, Penna., 
who was chloroformed by two strange men while on a P. W. & B. 
train, He was carried away in spite of his protestations 
and put in confinement in a stockade, herded with sixty negra 
convicts in a pine forest in South Carolina. He was forced 
to dress in convict garb, toil from dawn to dark in phos- 
phate rock with the negro convicts, guarded by armed men, 
fed on bread and water only, and treated with the utmost 
brutality. He says: ‘If aman uttered a word to his neighbor 
one of the overseers would bring down his stick upon the fellow’s 
back I have seen men unmercifully flogged for the 
slightest infraction of rules. I have seen men scarcely able to 
stand driven to work with blows. Often during the night the 
bloodhounds would bay and set me to shuddering.” At the end 
of three months he was assisted to make his escape and arrived 
at home in an almost dying condition, In a private letter which 
lies before me, written several months after his return, he says; 
‘May God in his mercy give you wisdom, and strength, and 
sufficient information so that you may be the means of opening 
up a way by which a most cruel and hellish practice may be 
brought to naught. From having once been a healthy man I am 
now a physical and mental wreck.” 


In another place we have expressed our opinion on tha 
issues which are laid bare by the Idaho trial. The 
couvict lease system reveals many of the sume difficulties. 
All these matters lead us to the same conclusion,—that 
though justice may be perfectly enshrined in theory in the 
United States, it can only with the utmost difficulty be 
procured in practice. We question whether most Americans 
in the Northern and Eastern States have even heard of 


the abominations under the convict lease system. Even 
in the twelve States where the system exists it is 


needless to say that every decent person utterly abhors 
it. But how to remove it? The toughest of all vested 
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interests have taken root; vicious principles were 
allowed to become prevalent perhaps before it was so 
much as guessed to what results they would lead; and now 
even the law cannot accomplish what we may hope the 
law at least desires. In our opinion, it would have been 
well for the United States if the Federal Constitution, like 
the Canadian Constitution, had placed criminal jurisdiction 
in the most important cases, or, at all events, the power of 
supervision over all criminal law, in the hands of the 
ceutral Government. “State rights” are at present an 
impenetrable stockade against which even an upright 
President may lead the forces of righteousness in vain. 
The subject of dispute becomes instantly obscured; the 
State, which is defending its right to be responsible only 
to itself, forgets everything but that an outside influence 
is trying to intervene. That the Federal Government 
should get certain defined rights of intervention seems to 
us desirable, if not inevitable, not only for the sake of 
domestic reform, but in order to eliminate the danger of 
reckless and irresponsible affronts to foreign Powers. In 
any case, every friend and admirer of the United States 
will look eagerly for the day when stronger influences than 
exist now shall sweep away the convict lease system, though 
we still trust that it will be possible to disprove some of 
the terrible charges made in the American pamphlet from 
which we have quoted. 





WORK FOR THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED. 


N eminent man who recommends a method in the 
success of which he has obviously no personal 
interest ought always to be sure of a hearing. It 
would be well if this rule could be trusted to apply 
to Lord Curzon’s letter in Monday's Westminster 
Gazette. Unfortunately, it is not possible to feel any 
strong assurance on this head. Englishmen are singularly 
careless on the subject of administrative improvements. 
The public business is got through somehow, and with 
that they are content. They will grumble, indeed, at 
those by whom it is done, but they seldom ask whose 
fault it is that the results are unsatisfactory, or 
whether the simple explanation of our failures is not that 
we do not take sufficient pains to employ the best men, the 
men, that is, who are most likely to do that particular 
work well. Their attention is only arrested when the 
failure consequent on a wrong appointment can be 
brought home to one or other political party. Then their 
interest becomes excitement. But it is aroused not so much 
by the way in which the work of the country is done as 
by the circumstance that it is done by men of the wrong 
party. 
Lord Curzon deals with a particular example of this 
indifference. The Government take a good deal of 


trouble in the filling up of certain offices, and ‘owing | 


to the enormous extent of the Empire a larger number 
of Englishmen are engaged in the art of external govern- 
ment than in the whole of the remaining countries in 
the world.” But it is a necessity of the public service that 
promotion should come reasonably soon, and in order to 
secure this it is indispensable that retirement at a fixed 
age should be enforced. A post must be vacated before 
an appointment can be made to it, and unless, except in 
cases of a very unusual kind, the rule of retirement were 
compulsory, we should have a permanent Civil Service in 
the worst possible sense of the term. But an unfortunate 
consequence of this rule is that “ at a certain time in their 
lives—usually when their strength is unimpaired—these 
men return to England, their official careers at an end; 
and there is at this or any moment to be found within a 
three-mile radius of Whitehall a reserve of knowledge, 
ability, and experience in Imperial and administrative 
problems unequalled in any other country. What use do we 
make of this material ? So far as I can see, little or none at 
all.” Most of us will go along with Lord Curzon up to this 
point. We are accustomed, and rightly accustomed, to 
think highly of our countrymen’s success in ruling great 
provinces or in mediating between conflicting parties in 
self-governing Colonies. We see around us a number of 
men who have carried out great undertakings, or superin- 
tended with eminent tact and judgment the working of 
representative institutions. But it never seems to occur 
to us that.the men whom we employ in this way may 
be capable of other work equally useful, if not equally 











conspicuous. We allow them to retire into an obscurity 
which means irritation to them and loss to ourselves, anj 
there as a rule we leave them. If such a man “ desires to 
continue to serve his country,” he “is driven to become g 
party politician and to stand for the House of Commons 
—a sphere in which he seldom excels. The great residug 
struggle for places on commercial boards, or read ogga. 
sional lectures to learned bodies, or rust in rural jp. 
activity.” Naturally, Lord Curzon is inclined to think jt 
“a great reflection on our political system if we can fing 
no place in it for such men.” 

But is he not a little hard on “our political system”? 
We agree with him in thinking it matter for real regret 
that no plan by which retired officials can continue to give 
some part of their time to the service of the State has yet 
been devised. But it is hardly the fault of this or that 
system ; it is the fault, rather, of all systems. Under any 
kind of government a man is chosen for a particular work, 
He gives up that work, not because he is no longer able to do 
it, but because a younger man is waiting to take his place, 
and the interest of the Service demands that he should 
not be kept waiting too long. There is no other work 
which can be given to the retiring official. The staff is 
sufficiently large, and the gap his retirement left in it is 
already closed. If it were desired to increase the number 
of men employed in that particular Department, the natural 
way would be to begin at the bottom. No doubt there is 
much other work waiting to be done in the world. But 
the retiring official may be known for the good performance 
of the particular work he has just left. It does not follow 
that he would be equally well suited for work of another 
kind, and those with whom his appointment would rest 
may have no means of satisfying themselves on this 
point. Lord Curzon suggests the extension of the principle 
of the India Council to other offices ; and this might help 
us to get rid of the reproach, not of our political system, 
but of the fact that in administration, as in other things, 
there are men wanting work, and capable of work, for whom 
we can find no employment. A Crown Colonies Council, 
or possibly more than one, might be formed on the lines 
of the India Council, and on this Council retired Governors 
might perhaps do good service. We say this rather doubt- 
fully, because men who are not engaged in the work of 
actual administration are apt not to take into account all 
the difficulties by which it is attended. They have 
not the responsibility of deciding in any given case 
what shall actually be done. They do but state their 
opinions to the Minister, and even the consciousness that 
he is in no way bound to act on them may help to 
give those opinions rather a speculative character. If, 
indeed, it should appear that other offices would get on 
better if they were modelled on the plan of the India 
Office, it would be well to ask Parliament to create an 
expert Council for each of them. But we doubt whether 
the suggestion will meet with much encouragement from 
the heads of the offices in question, and unless they were 
clearly in favour of the plan, it would be extremely unwise 
to proceed with it. The knowledge that there are men in 
abundance competent to fill particular offices is not in 
itself a reason for creating these offices. 

There is another and humbler direction in which we 
should be inclined to look for useful fruit from Lord 
Curzon’s letter. He is concerned chiefly with unemployed 
ex-Governors, but below them there are plenty of retired 
Imperial officials of no little capacity who are equally 
unemployed. We have lost in many ways by the absence 
of ex-officio members from many public bodies. They 
supplied sometimes a useful check to local extravagance, 
sometimes a useful stimulus to local inertness. Why 
should not their places be supplied by the addition of 
a small percentage of nominated members to County, 
District, or Borough Councils, and to Boards of Guardians? 
It would not be necessary, it might not even be expedient, 
that these nominated members should have votes. Their 
function might simply be to watch the proceedings, to 
examine the accounts, to give advice when they thought it 
would be of service, to put on record some criticisms which 
might enlighten the ratepayers in view of a local election, 
to inform the proper Department of the Government when 
there was need of investigation into the finance of a local 
body. We can hardly suppose that things would have 
gone quite so far in Poplar or West Ham if such 
nominated members had been present at the Guardians’ 
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meetings and cognisant of the Guardians’ accounts. If 
lists were made of retired Civil servants in the various 
county and urban areas throughout the kingdom, it ought 
not to be difficult for the Government to find the right 
persons to nominate to these places; and if they filled 
them well, as we feel no doubt would be the case, they 
might be a real benefit to the community. There is another 
function which we can imagine these retired officials 
discharging with success. The recent changes in the 
method of appointing Justices of the Peace will tend, we 
fear, to diminish the legal knowledge of the county 
Benches, if not their capacity for judging evidence. The 
old system assumed that men of estate and position 
would know enough of the principles of law and evidence 
to keep them from making mistakes. It was rash to 
assume this in all cases even then, and it would be still 
more rash to assume it when there is no longer even an 
indirect educational qualification demanded of a new 
Magistrate. Might not care be taken to reinforce the 
borough and county Benches by retired ‘Imperial adminis- 
trators ? Men who have had judicial experience in India 
would be especially useful in this capacity. No doubt many 
old Anglo-Indians and retired Colonial administrators 
already tind their way to the Bench, but we should like 
to see their claims to appointment more clearly recognised 
and regularised. 








THE “STRONG CONCEIT OF CLEVERNESS.” 


N interesting, if rather elusive, document came to light 
in the columns of the Dacly Express of Saturday last. 
It is described as a “private and confidential” circular, 
addressed to the members of the Fabian Society, and its 
main argument is one which, in certain circumstances, appeals 
to all. What is wanted is cash down. But it would scarcely 
be Fabian to come to the point with such uncomfortable 
abruptness by stating that offhand. The violence of the 
monosyllables would be too bellicose. Instead, an alluring 
little essay is offered the reader on the general virtues of 
Fabianism. It does its work, to begin with, you are informed, 
unostentatiously. “Much of this work takes effect in other 
quarters, apparently quite spontaneously. We should spoil it 
if we advertised the Society’s connection with it.” Fabianism, 
again, acts “as the ‘ghost’ does to the sculptor; it supplies 
the information and suggests the procedure, but it does not 
appear when the matter reaches the newspaper stage.” This 
is a little more difficult; the idea of a spectre coaching 
M. Rodin in the statistics of the Fiscal question, and vanish- 
ing with a ghastly groan at the sight of a column of print, is 
most puzzling. Nor is that the only mystery. The “ghost” 
vanishes, but he does not stop working; he is always at it. 
He can get practically anything into the papers, though you 
would never suspect it was he. There was a Housing Con- 
ference some years ago, for instance, and there were long 
reports of its meetings in the Press. Who would have guessed 
that “all this was the work of the Fabian Society, paid for by 
their subscriptions”? The upshot is that the Society needs 
expansion, that “the first debt to discharge is an increase in 
the sulary of the Society's secretary,” and the request is made 
that “the amount of members’ subscriptions should be raised 
to at least £2,000 a year.” 

All this is interesting, and the last part quite practical, for 
no Society can indulge in unremitting political propaganda 
with only the ghost of a purse. But it would not be worth 
while to set out at such length the tenor of a“ private and 
confidential” document if there were not involved a more 
general, and perhaps a more important, question than the 
immediate problem before the Fabian Society. With the 
Society's politics, indeed, we have here very little to do. The 
circular quoted may, for all that an outsider can tell, be 
intended to suggest something quite different from what it 
appears to suggest; the Society may not want any money 
after all, and the circular may be written in the language of a 
code. If so, that would still leave the main question to be 
answered,—Is it worth while? Is it a good plan? Does 
secrecy of this kind pay? Is it good policy to be always 
hinting that there are mysterious agencies at work, plotting 
this and managing that, putting peas under thimbles and 
keeping aces up the sleeve? Do you really get the best out 
of the world by trying to be too clever by balf? Or was not 





the old-fashioned mother, in the old-fashioned nursery poem, 
really a very wise woman when she was “ willing to repress” 
the “strong conceit of cleverness” in her small daugbter? 
The founders of the Fabian Society must be presumed to bave 
studied the question thoroughly, and to have decided other- 
wise. They would seem to hold that it is better to creep 
down mysterious bypaths in list slippers than to stamp 
noisily along the open road, and they are not, of course, 
the only persons in the world who believe, or begin by 
believing, in that policy. Every one who has had any 
considerable experience of a life of action has met men 
who, consciously or unconsciously, are always choosing the 
more secret of the alternatives offered them. They believe 
not merely in keeping their own counsel, but in persuading 
others that their counsel is something widely different. They 
must not merely rival or surpass their opponents; they must 
perplex them. The room they wish to reach may lie at the top 
of the front staircase; but it is better to see whether there is 
not a backstairs way to it. The horses they want to take to 
the water will drink if only they are driven to the pond by a 
crooked road. The longer the lane the better, provided it has 
a sufficient number of turnings. The mole and the bird both 
cross the same field, but they prefer to cross with the mole, 
because he works underground. They forget that every one 
above ground can see which way the mole is working. 

They make throughout one capital mistake. They lose sight 
of the cardinal fact that to gain any real or lasting success 
with men who could make success valuable nothing but 
absolute honesty will do. Cleverness will carry them a certain 
distance, but there is a point beyond which the cleverest, if 
he has no finer quality, will never lead others; more than 
that, for when he has stuck at that point for a time he will 
find that he must go back, or his followers will leave him. A 
little later, and he will be following them; but it will be off 
the field, or they will be looking for another leader. Not 
that he would be wrong if he claimed that a certain ability of 
pretence, or dissimulation, is a necessary accomplishment in a 
great leader. Buta man may be able to dissimulate and yet 
get his great success by absolutely straightforward state- 
ment of his policy and his purpose. A general may be 
master of a hundred ruses, and yet win his crowning victory 
by doing precisely what his enemy believed he was going to 
do. Bacon has summed up the possibilities of successful dis- 
simulation in a sentence : “ Certainly the ablest men that ever 
were have all had an openness and frankness of dealing; and 
a name of certainty and veracity; but then they were like 
horses well managed ; for taey could tell passing well when to 
stop or turn; and at such times when they thought the case 
indeed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to 
pass that the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith 
and clearness of dealing made them ulmost invisible.” But no 
leader ever succeeded by perpetual dissimulation. For, above 
all, the man who tries to lead, or to drive, by perpetually pre- 
tending that he is aiming at something which he does not in 
reality wish to obtain loses the greatest thing which he can 
get from his fellow-creatures. He will never gain their confi- 
dence; as for their affection, he may be admired, but he can 
never be loved. That was a truth which Lincoln wanted 
General Hooker to realise when he gave him the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, but warned him that the soldiers 
had lost confidence in their general. “ Neither you,” he wrote, 
“nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good out 
of an army while such a spirit prevails in it.” Men will only 
follow a leader whom they dislike as long as he is uninterrupted 
in his successes. When his luck turns he has nothing left to 
lean upon. And that, surely, cannot be a very inspiring 
thought for any man who has deliberately tried to attain his 
ends by perpetual dissimulation, continual jugglery, unending 
deception of others, including his followers if he thinks 
them too simple to be let into the secrets of the game,—thbat 
he never gains a friend. He makes enemy after enemy, at 
all events among lesser men, but he never by honest kindliness, 
perhaps by an honest mistake, gains the affection of one 
man for the distrust of ten. It does not matter to a leader 
whether he is “ well hated” if he is also well loved; but it 
is a dismal business to gain tbe first distinction and miss the 
second. 

In short, when the “ strong conceit of cleverness” is the only 
asset of a leader or a party, or an ordinary private indi- 
vidual, one consequence is bound to follow. The end will be 
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contempt. That may not be realised for a long time, for success 
can follow astuteness a certain distance, and success is always 
popular. But the end never varies, The world has not yet 
approved the proverb: “Great is craft, and it shall prevail.” 
The signs of weakness are too easily read. “It is the weaker 
sort of politics that are the great dissemblers,” wrote Bacon, 
and great causes can afford to ask for the truth. 





THE WASTE OF TIME AND DAYLIGHT. 
HE arrangement of one’s time is a familiar cause of 
self-reproach. We do not map out our days, perhaps, 
so as to yield the best results in work and the greatest amount 
of leisure for play. We accordingly re-map them,—generally 
with no better results. Then we reach the stage of wondering 
whether the reason for failure is within ourselves, and has, 
after all, nothing to do with degrees of skill in making time- 
tables. Do we work at less high pressure than others? 
Are we like those men of letters who are said to be unable to 
write unless a printer's “devil” stands at their elbow? Are 
we unable to concentrate our attention unless the insensible 
pressure exerted by the consciousness of time almost lapsed 
is attacking our nerves? Can it be that some people auto- 
matically supply their own nerve-pressure? And if so, is this 
a constitutional effect—a manifestation of a headlong tem- 
perament—or one of mental discipline? Is it one for which 
they are to be admired, or only to be envied? These are 
questions which concern every man who finds that he has too 
little time for his daily task, and if they are less commonly 
discussed than diets, it is because they are more elusive, less 
capable of analysis. In the minds of all of us they are quite 
as vital. How many of us have not tacitly resented the 
existence of those invidious persons who “have time for 
everything,” who “dine out” continually yet accomplish a 
prod‘ zious amount of work, who never refuse an invitation to 
shoot or play at games yet never let their work fall into 
arrears? It is as though fairies polished off their work for 
them while they slept. But do they sleep? Or, rather, how 
much do they sleep? And thus we arrive at the cognate but 
not less difficult problem of sleep. Indeed, this belongs 
inseparably to one’s arrangement of time, because the less 
one sleeps the more time one will have to dispose of. On the 
other hand, an insufficiency of sleep must injure the quality of 
one’s work. This is a comforting thought which at the last 
moment may considerably temper self-reproach. We have 
received two pamphlets which bear on these matters from quite 
different standpoints. 

Let us take first the pamphlet called “The Early Bird: 
Why to Rise Early, and How” (David Nutt, 1s.) The cover 
bears a picture of the early bird in happy possession of a very 
large worm. Really, if the author had never heard of the 
gloss which illuminates the well-known proverb from the 
point of view of the worm, he could hardly have begged more 
questions than he does in his pamphlet. ‘“ Everybody,” says 
the preface, “ must have noticed at one time or another how 
much one can accomplish when one rises an hour earlier in 
the morning, and how much better in temper one is. If 
an occasional hour makes so great a difference, what 
advantages must there not be in two extra hours per- 
manently gained every day?” But if the thing is as easy 
as this, there is no limit to the logic of it. Why stop at two 
hours? Why not gain three, four, or five? After begging 
several more questions, the author reduces his argument to 
the rule: “ Rise in summer at five, in winter at six.” He 
recognises the appalling disparity between the attractions 
of a summer and a winter morning, and tries to make 
goed the defects of the latter with the allurements of 
a warm fire, hot cocoa, a bright lamp, and a cigar. He 
says seven hours’ sleep is enough for an adult. This is the 
point above all which we should like to have argued. All the 
old proverbs, we fancy, underestimate the amount of sleep 
necessary. We are not sure that the nearest approach to 
truth was not made by the Bishop who said: “‘ When you are 
young take all the sleep you want; when you are old take all 
you can get.” To sleep when sleep is needed is not waste of 
time. That, at all events, is certain. To talk as though two 
hours docked from one’s sleeping-time were two hours saved 
is as though one should argue that the difference between the 
products of a twelve hours’ working-day and of an eight hours’ 
working-day were precisely the difference between twelve and 





eight. The meanest economist knows better than that, The 
writer of the pamphlet assumes not only that time not spent 
in sleep is time saved, but that work done in the time snatched 
from waste was worth doing. We cannot agree. Lamb wag 
ready to wager that Milton’s “ Morning Hymn in Paradise” 
was written at midnight, and we venture to believe that this 
pamphlet was written when the author might profitably have 
been asleep. We object, of course, only to the author's logic, 
not to his plea for a habit of early rising. Any one who has 
walked through sleeping English villages on a bright summer 
morning will remember moments when he felt not less con. 
temptuous than the author of men’s purblind indifference to q 
glorious pleasure. 

Lamb, of course, ridiculed the habit of “ getting up with 
the sun,” and declared that he never did it without suffering 
for it. But though it would be an impertinence to suppose 
that the sun was created in order to regulate our retiring and 
uprising, there is no reason why we should not arrange our 
time so as to fit in rather better with its inevitable movements, 
We are not meant by Providence always to sleep when the 
sun is gone, and always to wake and work when he is 
present, or we should have too much work in summer 
and too little in winter, when we are more inclined, and 
perhaps better able, to perform it. And, besides, in the 
Arctic circle no logical scheme of life at all would be 
possible. Man would have to believe himself a dormouse 
by the decree of Nature. How far can we adapt our 
present division of time in order to make more use of the 
sun? We have before us a pamphlet written by Mr. William 
Willett, who has a scheme to which we see no objection what- 
ever, except that it will be difficult to bestir a conservative 
people—a people who are conservative even in their anomalies 
—to adopt it :— 

“For nearly half the year,” writes Mr. Willett, “ the sun shines 

upon the land, for several hours each day, while we are asleep, 
and is rapidly nearing the horizon, having already passed its 
western limit, when we reach home after the work of the day is 
over. Under the most favourable circumstances there then 
remains only a brief spell of declining daylight in which to spend 
the short period of leisure at our disposal. Now, if some of the 
hours of wasted sunlight could be withdrawn from the beginning 
and added to the end of the day, how many advantages would be 
gained by all, and particularly by those who spend in the open 
air, when light permits them to do so, whatever time they 
have at their command, after the duties of the day have been 
discharged. By a simple expedient these advantages can be 
secured. We can, if we like, have eighty minutes more daylight 
after 6 p.m. every day during May, June, July and August, and 
an average of forty-five minutes more every day during April and 
September. The expedient which I venture to propose is that at 
2a.m.on each of four Sunday mornings in April, standard time 
shall advance twenty minutes; and on each of four Sundays in 
September shall recede twenty minutes, or, in other words, that 
for eight Sundays of twenty-four hours each, we shall substitute 
four, each twenty minutes less than twenty-four hours, and four, 
each twenty minutes more than twenty-four hours. (Another 
means of arriving at approximately the same end would be to 
alter the clock thirty minutes on six Sundays, the last three in 
April and the first three in September.) Astonishing as it may 
seem, this is the whole cost of the scheme. We lose nothing, 
and gain most substantially. Having made up our minds to be 
satistied on four occasions with a Sunday twenty-three hours and 
forty minutes long, or twenty-three hours and thirty minutes 
long on only three occasions, the advantages aimed at follow 
automatically, without any trouble whatever; everything will go 
on just as it does now, except that as the later hours of the day 
come round they will bring more light with them. Those who 
have travelled by sea east or west will remember how easily they 
accommodated themselves to the frequent alterations of time on 
board ship.” 
Mr. Willett calculates that on an average two hundred and 
ten hours of daylight are wasted every year by every person. 
The expense of the artificial light used in this time might be 
saved bodily. Let us bring home to our minds the significance 
of Mr. Willett’s proposal by applying it. The man who left 
off work at 5 p.m. would have as much daylight before him 
as the man has now who leaves off at 3.40 p.m. On Satur- 
days, if he left off at 12 o’clock, it would be equal to stopping 
work under the present conditions at 10.40. If there are any 
material objections to this scheme, we should be glad to know 
of them. 





IS GOAT-KEEPING WORTH WHILE? 
HEN the Quarterly Review comes out with two pages 
of photographs of goats the cause of “the poor man’s 
cow” would seem to be making progress. In the current issue 
* Home Counties” states very fully “ The Case for the Goat.” 
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The long-despised milk-giver lost a good friend in the late 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, for so many years president of the Goat 
Society ; but it would appear that the goat has other influential 
advocates. “ All my children,” writes the Duchess of Hamilton 
to “Home Counties,” “have had goats’ milk, and have done 
very well on it.” Lady Dunleath testifies to the remarkable 
effect of milk from “the poor man’s cow” on the infants of a 
village in which she takes a benevolent interest, and Miss Rose 
Hubbard, Miss Iris Mitford, and other ladies give evidence as 
to its palatability. An authority quoted has no fewer than 
seventy goats; another has fifty; a third and fourth possess 
thirty and thirty-eight respectively. One of the goat-keepers 
bas had a succession of “nannies” in his possession for thirty- 
five years, another has had an experience of thirty years, 
and three others of about twenty years. From these 
facts, as well as from the growing membership of the Goat 
Society and the imposing exhibits of goats at the dairy and 
many county agricultural shows, it would appear that goat- 
keeping has become a serious interest in many directions. 
Nobody knows how many goats there are in the country, 
because the Board of Agriculture for England and Scotland, 
unlike the Irish Board, does not see fit to include them in its 
agricultural census. In Ireland it is found that there are 
nearly three hundred thousand goats. As to the Continent, 
seventeen countries were returned a quarter of a century ago 
as possessing seventeen million animals. In Switzerland and 
Norway the goats were in the ratio of one to every fourteen 
and sixteen inhabitants. Swiss goat-keepers have long had 
the encouragement of the State to develop the milking-powers 
of their stock to the utmost degree, and a work entitled “ La 
Chavre,” which we lately reviewed, showed the results of 
intelligent interest in goat-keeping in France. Our Board of 
Agriculture has many irons in the fire just now, but it is much 
to be wished that it could spare time to do something to help 
forward the benevolent work of those who are trying to 
increase the number of goats kept in our rural districts. 
Experts say that one of the best services the authorities could 
render would be to permit, under proper conditions of quaran- 
tine, the importation of new blood from good Continental strains 
of goats; but the Board could also do something by means of 
one of its leaflets, if in no other way, to dispel the ignorance 
which prevails as to the economic value of vacca pauperis. 
This ignorance is sometimes remarkable. Quite recently 
Dr. Freyberger, pathologist to the London County Council, 
actually stated that goat’s milk was “worse than skimmed 
milk, and does not contain sufficient fat and sugar.” The fact 
is that it is better than new cow's milk. Goat’s milk has 
repeatedly shown on analysis seven per cent. of fat against 
three and a half in cow’s milk. Another erroneous notion, 
that the goat is evil-smelling, also dies hard. It is only the 
male animal that bas an offensive odour, and not one in twenty 
goat-keepers need to have a “ billy” of their own. As for the 
alleged objectionable flavour in goat’s milk, which those who 
speak of it have usually met with abroad, it is due either to dirty 
vessels or to wrong feeding. The present writer has repeatedly 
found that, when glasses of goat’s milk and cow’s milk have 
been placed before persons unaccustomed to goat’s milk, they 
have been unable to tell one from the other except by the 
greater richness of the goat's milk, and not at all when this clue 
has been removed by the watering down of the goat's milk 
to the quality of cow's milk. 

The case for goat-keeping rests principally on three argu- 
ments. In the first place, in many villages where cow's milk 
does not enter the cottages in anything like the quantities it 
ought to do, goat’s milk would be of great value. “Home 
Counties” prints testimony from Surrey, Kent, and Yorkshire 
that labourers’ families in the localities in which his corre- 
spondents reside do not get half enough milk. The farmers 
find it more convenient to send off their milk in bulk to the 
railway station, or to separate it all, and use the “skim” for 
the pigs and calves, instead of peddling it out in twopence- 
worths at the kitchen-door. The second plea for goat’s milk 
is based on the quite remarkable benefit it confers on children 
in comparison with cow's milk. In this connexion readers 
may be referred to the quotations in the Quarterly from the 
medical Press and such works as Dr. Eustace Smith's. The 
third argument is that in this country goat's milk, unlike 
cow's milk, may be regarded as free from the bacillus of 
tuberculosis. The late Sir William Broadbent and other 
authorities declared roundly that “goats do not suffer from 





tuberculosis.” This is the belief of almost every goat-keeper. 
If goats are not, in fact, absolutely immune—the ill-cared-for 
breed in Malta is undoubtedly affected by tuberculosis—the 
Board of Agriculture itself has testified that the disease is 
most rare,and milk from British goats may be regarded as 
practically above suspicion of that taint which makes much 
cow's milk so risky a food for infants and invalids. “Th® 
British public is phlegmatic,” said a medical paper the 
other day; “ but about the milk question it shows a callous- 
ness which can only come from wilful ignorance. The attitude 
amounts to fatalism or trusting to luck.” People who have 
not been wilfully ignorant, and are at length awakened to 
the drawbacks attending the use by children of milk like 
much of that which is commonly sold, may be safely 
recommended to the goat for a supply which will meet every 
reasonable requirement from the health point of view. The 
difficulty is, of course, that a single goat does not yield 
very much milk. On the other hand, one goat does not cost 
much to keep. But the milking-powers of modern goats are 
greater than is supposed. There is an animal at Great 
Waltham which has given a gallon a day. ‘ Home Counties ” 
reproduces a photograph of a goat which yielded half-a-ton in 
a year, and he says that “there are plenty of goats which give 
five gallons a week, and thousands which yield a somewhat 
smaller quantity.” At a recent Dairy Show one goat gave 
76 pounds of milk in a day a hundred and seventy-four days 
after kidding, and another 3°8 pounds when she had been 
two hundred and forty-five days in milk. The ideal of 
the goat-keeper is not to retain an animal which does 
not give two quarts at kidding. The prices of good 
goats, largely of foreign blood, are of course much 
higher than the sums for which mongrel “ English” or 
“Welsh” animals may be secured. An experienced goat- 
keeper put down £1 2s. as the yearly loss on a three-year- 
old goat, bought for £3 10s., and sold locally in about two 
years’ time at £1 10s. To this amount he added. £2 12s. in 
respect of food, stud fee, and incidentals, and a sovereign as a 
contribution towards labour and housing. This made a total 
of £4 14s., against which he set, say, a quart and a half of 
milk received daily for six months, then a quart for 
three months, and finally half-a-quart for one month, or 
three hundred and seventy-nine quarts for ten months, 
which at fivepence a quart would be £7 17s. 11d. On these 
figures there is a profit on the year of £3 3s. 11d. It will 
be observed that the milk is priced more highly than cow's 
milk because it can be watered down and still be of the same 
value as the article which varies in cost between threepence 
and fourpence. Mr. Bryan Hook, who has a goat dairy at 
Farnham, sells his goat’s milk at fourpence a pint. The 
expense of feeding a goat depends entirely on whether it is 
stalled or allowed to graze. A cottager’s goat need cost very 
little, for even if there is no common on which it may browse, 
it may be led about the lanes by its owner's children, and be 
enabled to eat its fill without costing a penny. The varied 
herbage of the wayside is also the diet on which goats thrive 
best. It need hardly be added that as a consumer of garden 
waste the goat is unrivalled. It refuses nothing. 

But if the goat has so many useful qualities, how does it 
come about that it is in need of advocates? It must be 
admitted that there are some drawbacks to goat-keeping. 
The goat, as the origin of the word capricious indicates, is a 
wayward animal. It is marvellously agile, extraordinarily 
mischievous, and the springhook, swivels, chain, and tether- 
ing-pin which can be trusted to hold it in all conditions have 
yet to be invented. When a goat is pegged out there is 
always a chance of its getting loose,—usually by a twig or 
grass getting entangled in the chain, and so stopping the 
action of the swivels and prising up the peg as the bored 
animal gallops round in a circle. A goat can only be allowed 
its liberty in an iron-barred or well-wired paddock containing 
a dry shelter. Although remarkably robust animals and 
accommodating as to food and lodging, it is necessary that 
goats shall be kept, in Horace’s words, “ apart from wind and 
rain and heat.’ Such matters may be arranged, but two diffi- 
culties remain. There is the doubt of getting the “nannies” 
to come into use so as to maintain a constant milk-supply, 
and the trouble, when they kid, of disposing of their young. 
A strong infusion of foreign blood seems to induce a disposi- 
tion to breed at other times than the spring ; but there appears 
to be no way of dealing profitably with kids of average value 
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than by killing them at birth. This is not a pleasant task, 
and unless they are destroyed before the mother suckles them, 
she will complain in a voice which is likely to be heard over 
most of the parish. We have now set forth, however, all the 
objections which can be honestly urged against the keeping 
of what have been well called “the most intelligent, most 
engaging, and most picturesque of domestic cattle.” Few 
who have once kept goats have desired to give them up. If 
we cannot assert with Mohammed that “there is no house 
possessing a goat but a blessing abideth therein, and no house 
containing three goats but the angels spend the night praying 
there,” we do believe that the keeping of a goat or two of good 
quality would be of immense value to thousands of our 
cottagers, and that landowners and rural residents who help to 
make known the merits of “the poor man’s cow” are doing a 
reul service to our country districts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tue Epitor or THe ‘‘Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—A national Insurance Society is a very different thing 
from a State-paid pension scheme, and need not interfere or 
compete with any sound Friendly Society. May I say that 
Mr. Martineau’s objection (see Spectator, July 27th) occurred 
also to myself when I brought Mr. Blackley’s plan before one 
of our Church Synods some years ago? Iam not sure that 
this was not one of the objections raised at a meeting in the 
Oddfellows’ Hall at Edinburgh, presided over by the late Lord 
Provost Harrison, and addressed by Mr. Blackley himself ; 
but I remember his saying in answer to it (I give the sub- 
stance of his words) :—‘ A man is either thrifty or unthrifty ; if 
the latter, he must be compelled to make the necessary pro- 
vision; if the former, he is not likely, though already belonging 











| 
to a Friendly Society, to cease to belong to it, or object to | 


make what is in effect an additional investment, any more than 
a man who owns shares in one company will refuse to become 
a shareholder also in another.’ This, so far as I remember, is 
the substance of what Mr. Blackley said in answer to a question 


By the rules of a Suffolk branch of the Foresters as fixed jp 
1896, which are before me, a member entering at twenty-one 
and paying 6d. a week secures: sick-pay, 10s. per week for 
twenty-six weeks, 5s. per week for twenty-six weeks, 3s. 6g, 
per week during remainder of sickness; pension, 5s. from 
age of sixty-five, when sick benefits and also contributions 
cease; funeral allowance, £10 at death. To this shoulg 
be added a small contribution for management, &., which 
is not stated. This court was founded in a Suffolk villagy 
forty-four years ago, the members being chiefly agri. 
cultural labourers, then earning during most of the year 
probably not more than 9s. or 10s. a week, if so much. At the 


| end of thirty-three years, in 1896, there were a hundred and 


sixty-six members, and the audit showed a certified balance of 
£1,072. In the face of such an object-lesson as this, and in 
view of the great increase in the wages and resources of 
working men in the last forty-four years, what are we to say 
of proposals to load the country with crushing taxation, and 
to open wide the flood-gates of pauperism, in order to relieve 
the British workman from the payment of 24d. a week?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., JOHN MARTINEAU, 

Park Corner, Heckfield. 

[In other words, the man who gives up his pint of beer on 
one day of the week can secure an old-age pension of 5s, at 
sixty-five. In view of this fact, it is not unfair to describe 
State-provided pensions as the reward of thriftlessness.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 


[To tur Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In the article which you devoted on July 20th to old-age 
pensions attention was drawn to the financial aspect of the 
question, and some suggestive comparisons were made with the 
case of New Zealand. May I under this head point out that 
the case of New Zealand is wholly unlike that of the Mother. 
country, because New Zealand has no Poor Law system of 
relief, or, rather, had none until 1898? Her old-age pension 
system was designed to cure that defect, and is in fact a great 
scheme of outdoor relief called by a euphemistic name. It 
is interesting from that point of view to compare the Colonial 
figures with our own. The population of New Zealand is 
slightly under 9 hundred thousand souls; that of the United 


I put to him on the subject. I am sorry I cannot lay my hand | Kingdom a little over 430 hundred thousand. Roughly, 
upon his letter. He was not hostile to any sound Friendly | therefore, the two communities are proportioned to oue 
Society or Benefit Club, or to any system that might tend to | another in the ratio of fifty to one; to be more precise, in 


promote thrift. He felt sure that his scheme would not | the proportion of four hundred and thirty to nine. 
year 1906 the Colony paid £313,000 in pensions and £38,000 
in subsidies to charities; in all, £350,000 for the relief of 


impair them. “They may help,” he said, “the self-denial of 
the best class of our people, but they do not touch the misery 
of the worst.” His scheme provides not only against destitu- 
tion in sickness, but also against destitution in old age. On 
the subject of Friendly Societies in general and other aids to | 
thrift, may I venture to recommend Mr. Blackley’s really | 
remarkable little book published by the S.P.C.K., or his 
“ Collected Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism”? They | 
will repay perusal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. Cow.Lry-Brown. 


(To tue Epiror oF tHe “ Spectrator.”’] 
S1r,—Some of your correspondents ask what weekly contribu- | 
tions are required to pay for an old-age pension at sixty-five. | 
The Postal Guide and the printed rules of the Friendly | 
Societies supply the information, which is summarised in the | 
Report of the Old-Age Pensions Committee of June, 1898. | 
I extract the following examples. In the Post Office Savings | 
Bank a weekly contribution of 4d., commenced at twenty 
years of age, will secure a pension of 5s. a week at sixty-five. 
In the Friendly Societies the cost is considerably less. Thus 
in the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows the same pension can | 
be secured for the same weekly contribution commencing at | 
twenty-five instead of twenty, or by a weekly contribution of 
3}d. beginning at twenty-one, and by members of Friendly 
Societies insured for other benefits it can practically be 
secured on easier and more convenient terms still. For 
instance, in the Manchester Unity the weekly contribution, 


commencing at twenty-one, to secure sick-pay during life and | 
| mercial and industrial population they count for about 


funeral benefits is 42d. But if a member will commute 


| its 


his claim to sick-pay after sixty-five for a 5s. pension | 


from that age, combined with immunity from all further | 


contributions, the weekly payment is 6{d.; 


In the 


poor. Multiplied by the factor 4380/9, that would 
give sixteen and three-quarter millions as the equivalent 
outlay in this country. In the year 1905—the latest for which 
my figures are available; I am quoting from the “ Statesman’s 


| Year-Book "—our outlay was, in fact, sixteen and a half 


millions. Between these two figures there may seem to be 


| a very striking agreement until one inquires into their precise 


significance. Then it will be found that the extent of the 
relief given is widely different in the two cases. The relief 
afforded in the United Kingdom is extended to all ages, and 
the class which comprises paupers of sixty-five years old and 
upwards numbers only about thirty-six per cent. of the whole. 
The New Zealand scheme deals with much less than one-half 
the problem set to our own Poor Lawauthorities. If the care 
of the necessitous and the outworn is the real object which 
the advocates of old-age pensions have in view, then their 


| proposal cannot be too strongly denounced as tending to 
| divert the relief afforded from its real objects by the blind 
| profusion with which it is proposed to scatter it among 
| recipients whose qualifications are imperfectly ascertained. 


Any person who will pause to ask himself what proportion of 
his friends who have attained to sixty-five years of age 
are actually incapacitated will realise that the mere age 
criterion is no test at all. And statistics bear out one’s 
general impression. In our general population persons of 
sixty-five years or more count for about six per cent of the 
whole number of ten years old and upwards. In our com- 


four per cent. and in the agricultural for about ten per 
cent. I do not suggest that a pension of 5s. a week 


that is to | would not bea great boon toa hale agricultural labourer or 


say, his right to the pension costs him weekly only | hearty carpenter of sixty-six years old. But I do take leave 


24d. extra till sixty-five, and nothing at all afterwards. 


to say that it is sheer frivolity to propose that, or anything 
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like that, as a remedy for the distress produced by want or 
as a scheme for the relief of the deserving poor. The poor 
deserving of public consideration in this sense are not the 
‘hale old men who are energetic and self-sufficient at sixty-five 
and seventy years of age, but the broken men and women of 
all ages whose specialised faculties or otherwise limited 
aptitudes are a drug in the market through movements of 
trade, change of fashion, decay of health, or other casual 
misfortune. These are the meritorious objects—meritorious 
in the sense in which misfortune is a merit—of public 
benevolence, and to those of us whose humanity has not been 
sapped by rhetoric it is maddening to see their claims post- 
poned to this demand for old-age sinecures. Do not the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith—does not Mr. Burns, at 
least—know well that the pinch of poverty is no respecter of 
decades? Do they not know also that, for all its wealth, this 
teeming land of ours is not rich enough to experiment in 
extravagance or to divert any considerable part of its public 
revenue to the creation of privileges and the endowment of 
even well-deserved repose? There is a political side to this 
question which may be—as I think, is—of equal import- 
aace, but this is already a long letter, and I dare not ask leave 
to break ground upon that topic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Gorpon. 
Cocoa T'ree Club, 64 St. James’s Street, S.W. 





ENGLISH EGGS AND OTHERS. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s comments upon the article in 
your issue of July 20th call for a few remarks from myself. 
While recognising that the competition of desirable French 
and Danish eggs might prove a stimulus to our home 
producers, I cannot think that the means justify the end. 
Undoubtedly the marking of these eggs would be an excellent 
advertisement, and, while supplies were plentiful, tend to keep 
down the price of the English egg, with which in many cases 
they would prove formidable competitors. Having regard to 
the great work that is being done to improve the marketing of 
the British produce by such societies as the National Poultry 
Organisation and the Irish Co-operative, and the great 
improvement that is already taking place, it hardly 
seems reasonable to put a new difficulty before those 
who are engaged in this praiseworthy object. Mr. Jukes 
—although a prominent member of the Poultry Club— 
admits that he looks upon the branding of foreign 
eggs as a measure for the protection of the consumer, 
though the agitation has been started in the interests of 
the producers. But even the consumer may find marking 
undesirable. Foreign eggs arrive in shiploads; they are 
packed in cases containing five layers of eggs separated by 
straw only. Nobody but an expert could repack those cases 
after any but the top layers had been inspected, and it is 
hardly likely the Customs could make any very exhaustive 
inspection, so that there is at once the danger that un- 
marked eggs will be sold as British. But why should a 
consumer ask for protection against the substitution of 
foreign for British eggs when as regards nearly every 
other article of consumption he is liable to the same 
fraud? If eggs are to be specially protected, why not 
mutton and beef? The remedy for the evil is the production 
of better British eggs by improved methods of marketing and 
the exercise of greater vigilance on the part of the public. The 
societies mentioned are dealing with the former, and already 
steps are being taken with respect to the latter. Most of 
the comparatively small support the proposal has had comes 
from the Irish Co-operative Societies, who seem to have 
suffered considerably from the mixing of foreign eggs with the 
native product. It is difficult to suggest why this is, except 
that until recently Irish eggs had a very bad reputation, and 
such mixing could therefore have been carried out without 
much fear of detection. But itis only during the last week 
that the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture for 
Ireland has sent out for publication a statement that the 
inspectors of the Board have been making inquiries as to 
this mixing, which they find undoubtedly takes place, and the 
Board recommends that retailers insist on warranties being 
given. The giving of warranties, together with an active 
trade protection society, would do more good than any amount 
of marking of foreign eggs. And if this is not found to be 








sufficient, would it not be a more practical plan to mark the 
British egg, using code letters to indicate its origin and the 
date upon which it was laid? The National Poultry Organisa- 
tion Society have adopted this plan, with a result that there is 
a very large demand for their branded eggs; so much so, that 
they could have disposed of thirty-five thousand more eggs a 
few weeks ago if their depdts could only have supplied them. 
The proposal to mark foreign eggs in the present condition of 
the English trade is most inopportune, while it would seem 
also to be unreasonable and impracticable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. W. Horne, 
Vice-President of the Utility Poultry Club. 
49 Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


[To tae Eprror or Tae “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—It is hardly possible to discuss effectively the points 
raised by Mr. Jukes in your last issue without getting on more 
technical ground, and writing at greater length, than your 
readers would care for. I may repeat, however, that in the 
opinion of the most competent judges the marking of foreign 
eggs, by identifying for the public a class of foreign produce, 
many grades of which are excellent, would do more harm than 
good to the egg industry of Great Britain. The fact that 
French and Danish authorities are in favour of this marking 
surely speaks for itself. Mr. Jukes’s report that “ the greatest 
trouble” of an English Co-operative egg-collecting society is 
the receipt of foreign eggs from dishonest members, who 
buy them to mix with their produce, surprises me. The 
means of testing the age of eggs brought into a collecting 
society are so easy and speedy that one cannot con- 
ceive of a bad egg being accepted. Apart from this, 
the fine for unscrupulous action on the part of a member 
is enough to make continued attempts at substitution un- 
profitable. Mr. Jukes’s plea for the markng of foreign eggs 
is principally based on the assumption that the housewife 
would have no anxiety whatever in her egg-buying if she were 
only protected against inferior foreign produce. The truth is 
that English eggs are marketed every week which, to put it 
mildly, are not so good as French and Danish. Briefly, the 
proposal to mark foreign eggs is an insidious plea for Pro- 
tection, which has its origin to a certain extent in national 
prejudice, but chiefly in an honest ignorance of the technics 
of one of our most technical trades. As Mr. Jukes’s letter 
may gain authority, among readers outside the poultry world, 
from the fact that he appends to his signature the names of 
three poultry clubs in which he holds an official position, it is 
worth while to point out that all the organisations named are 
devoted to the interests of show poultry, and that the two 
utility poultry organisations, the large Utility Poultry Club 
and the National Poultry Organisation Society (the president 
of which is Lady Salisbury), have refused to identify them- 
selves with the plea for foreign-egg marking.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF YOUR ARTICLE. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





REFORM IN EXAMINATIONS. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Specraror.” } 
S1r,—The article with this heading in your issue of July 27th 
touches several points of interest to all teachers. May I 
comment on two of them,—premature specialising and oral 
examinations? Ten or twelve years ago the masters of 
preparatory schools petitioned the Head-Masters of public 
schools to recognise more subjects in their entrance-scholar- 
ship examinations, and to elect scholars on their aggregate 
marks in several subjects, not on their marks in one alone. 
They hoped by this change to secure a better education for 
the candidates, and a better choice of scholars for the public 
schools. Winchester alone replied: “We choose most of 
our scholars by their aggregate marks in several subjects.” 
Shrewsbury replied: “We should like to do so.” Rugby 
replied: “We want our scholars specialised, the earlier the 
better.” One Head-Master said, when he mentioned it to his 
colleagues: “ We need not discuss such a proposal as that”! 
And from that time to this, I believe, the constraining pressure 
towards too early specialising has not been relaxed. How 
powerful the public schools are to hinder experiment or pro- 
gress in the preparatory schools was, I think, adequately 
recognised in your article. Would that in the future they 
might use their power with greater wisdom! But I wish to 
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demur to the implication made in your article that “more 
paper work” means “a higher proportion of purely intellectual 
tests.” It has been said that the good examiner is he who 
discovers what the candidate does know, the bad examiner 
discovers only what he does not. True or false, this saying 
assumes that the possession, or the lack, of knowledge is the 
thing to be discovered by examination. But is this our 
ultimate test of ability with grown men and women? 
Surely that mind is recognised as the ablest and most pro- 
ductive which grasps most quickly the meaning of new facts 
and instantly applies that knowledge to clear up old difficulties 
or to explore new ones. If this is the highest intellectual test 
for minds already stored with knowledge, is it not even more 
necessary for children in their teens whose knowledge has yet 
to be acquired? Now this test can only be applied orally. 
By a few questions you may find a subject which interests a 
boy, find how much he knows of it, find something in that 
subject of fact or theory which he does not know. Then tell 
him that, and see what use he can make of it. That is, to my 
mind, the best test of his intellectual promise, and it cannot 
be applied in the written examination. That the examiners 
who use it must have wide knowledge, quick sympathy, and 
ready invention, I grant. But you cannot get good work from 
them unless they have these qualities, qualities which are 
needed, in a less degree, by every teacher. I believe that 
Osborne has made few mistakes in those whom it has 
accepted. Has it made many in those whom it bas refused ? 
When the experience gained there has been made accessible to 
examiners elsewhere, the art of examining young people will 
have made a valuable step in advance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Keswick. Frank E. MARsHALt. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue ‘‘Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In your article on “Oxford and Cambridge” in last 
week's issue you dwell on “their power to provide a social 
broad-mindedness and toleration as well as an academic 
training,” and deprecate on that account any attempt to “ get 
rid of” the present passmen. Your comment, I think, hardly 
does justice to the reformers’ attitude on this subject. 
Nobody desires to close the University to the class from 
which the present passmen are drawn. All that is asked is 
that the University should make it impossible for them to 
remain as idle and ignorant as some of them notoriously are 
at present. The general effect of such a change would not 
be to exclude them, but to make them work rather harder at 
school, and to render them more tolerant and interesting 
members of College society. There is another misapprehension 
ia your otherwise excellent article which it may be worth 
while to correct. You say that “the termination of the 
Collegiate system would be a disaster,” on the ground that 
“it is in the communal life of Colleges that character is tested 
and developed.” ‘To this all Oxford and Cambridge men 
would agree; but it has no direct bearing upon the problem 
you were discussing,—the relation of the Colleges to the 
Universities. In whatever way that problem is solved, 
whether by turning the Colleges into University hostels (as a 
leading Conservative newspaper has recently suggested) or by 
some readjustment of College and University finances and 
administration, the College cannot help remaining the social 
unit of Oxford and Cambridge life. There is only one 
possible way of “killing the Colleges” as training-grounds 
for character, and that is to pull them down. Not even the 
wildest academic revolutionary has yet risen to that.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cotiece TurTor. 

[If “ College Tutor” had read our article a little more care- 
fully, he would have seen that it was against the Bishop of 
Birmingham’s proposal to “get rid of” certain persons who 
now go to the Universities that we protested, and that we 
drew no general indictment against the reformers in this 
respect.—Ep. Spectator. | 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your article of July 27th on “The Government and 
the Education Question” you say that you “attach the greatest 
possible importance to the State recognising that it is its 
duty to give religious instruction to children, and not to treat 





religion as a fancy subject with which it has no concern what. 
ever.” I shall be obliged if you will allow me to point out 
that the treatment of religion as a fancy subject with which 
it has no concern whatever is not a principle of the Tribune 
scheme, to which the statement relates, nor is it a legitimate 
inference from the principle which is laid down in the scheme 
that no special religious instruction shall be given during 
school hours, or at the public expense, or by a publicly 
appointed teacher. The State is a secular institution com. 
prehending within it many and diverse religious institutions 
and many and diverse forms of religious belief, and it cannot 
be charged with indifference to religion or to religious 
instruction if, recognising this to be so, it proposes (1) to 
admit into all its public elementary schools the children of 
all denominations without suffering any religious disability, 
and (2) to give in such schools opportunities for every child 
to receive such special religious instruction as its parents may 
desire. Itself to give religious instruction would be either to 
set up a State religion, or to give such instruction as is claimed 
to be given by some one of the denominations to the exclusion 
of all the others, for to give such religious instruction as is 
given by all would be impossible unless their differences are 
nil, which they deny; nor would it be possible to give the 
instruction given by each, for that would imply a universality 
and versatility of religious faith and knowledge which is not 
to be expected of a publicly appointed elementary teacher, 
Indeed, the only religious instruction left open to the State is 
precisely an historical exposition of the differences of religious 
belief and ritual which make it impossible for the State 
directly to take part in general or special religious instruction, 
And an historical exposition of the fact of such differences is 
both possible and desirable, and should be made a conspicuous 
principle in the new Education Act, for it would both be 
proper in itself and be an introduction to the special religious 
instruction to which the State, in its wise comprehension of all 
religious beliefs, proposes, in the new scheme, to open its school- 
doors. But, further, the State, in the new scheme, does not 
limit its interest in religion to the provision of opportunities of 
special religious instruction by properly constituted religious 
authorities or persons other than publicly appointed 
elementary teachers; it proposes as part of its own direct 
State-education to institute, at the opening and closing of 
each school-day, a religious ceremonial or service—a hymn, 
the Lord’s Prayer, a passage of Scripture—in which all 
children may take part without objection on religious 
grounds. And I submit that such a ceremonial seriously 
and beautifully carried out is better calculated to achieve the 
end of bringing religion home to the child, and of associating 
its solemn issues with the child’s daily life, than any religious 
instruction which can be devised to be given by a State which, 
composed of many forms of belief, is bound to be in its public 
instruction as impartial as it is itself secular.—I am, Sir, &., 
T. J. CoppEN-SANDERSON. 
[We cannot reargue the education controversy here, but 
we must register our protest against the assertion that “the 
State is a secular institution.” We can admit no such 
contrast between the Church or the Churches and the 
State as our correspondent’s words imply. We admit, 
however, that the State cannot in the matter of public 
instruction single out one creed and place it in a position 
of privilege. But the State can and does teach the simple 
fundamental truths of Christianity in its schools. Religious 
education under the Cowper-Temple Clause has been 4 
signal success, and has provided a religious basis for 
millions of Englishmen and Englishwomen. The un- 
denominational religious ceremonial proposed by our corre- 
spondent is good as far as it goes, but it would be a 
national disaster to destroy the Cowper-Temple teaching now 
given in the Provided schools. No one asks for its destruc- 
tion except a few extremists, and it affords a common ground 
for the Anglican and Nonconformist Churches. We 
must add that we cannot open our columns to a general 
correspondence on religious education.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PREFERENTIAL TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The prominence given in England to the discussion on 
preferential trade bas’ come as a surprise to the majority of 
Australians. One would believe from Mr. Deakin, the Prime 
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Minister, that the whole of Australia was seething with 
anxiety to enter into preferential trade relationship with 
Great Britain, whereas the undoubted fact remains that the 
great majority evince no interest in the question. It was 
not made a main feature at the last Federal elections, which 
were fought on the Socialistic issue. Preferential trade was 
certainly referred to by a number of candidates, but no 
candidate was elected or rejected because he believed or dis- 
believed in this question, which was felt to be purely academic 
and altogether outside the range of practical politics. Mr. 
Deakin is undoubtedly held in great esteem by Victorians as 
a rhetorician, and one who is possessed of great fluency, 
although it is generally recognised that on the next morning 
the effect of his orations have almost completely disappeared. 
His actions rarely correspond with his utterances. Moreover, 
he is merely a tenant-at-will. His party number only seventeen 
or eighteen in a House of seventy-five, and in the Senate he is 
hopelessly in the minority. Mr. Deakin holds office at the will 
and pleasure of the Labour Party, despite the fact that this 
party violently opposed him at the elections in December last. 
Nothing in modern politics has been more hollow and in- 
sincere than the advocacy by the Protectionists in Australia 
of preferential trade. Sincere critics confess that this 
advocacy was and is being merely used for party purposes; 
and that fact becomes more decisively true when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Deakin, as the leader of the Protectionist 
Party, captivated a number of Australians by the electioneer- 
ing placard of “ Australia for the Australians! ”—which is 
readily recognised as quite inconsistent with the idea of 
preferential trade. During the last few weeks the Pro- 
tectionist Party in Victoria have raised some clamour against 
Municipal Councils using British goods. The Prahran City 
Council required cement for a large undertaking; the 
Council on expert advice decided to use English cement. 
The Collingwood City Council called for tenders for a steam- 
roller; the lowest tender was from a British firm. Then the 
ery of “ Australia for the Australians!” was again raised. 
The Age, the Protectionist organ in Melbourne, clamoured 
against English cement being used or the mere possibility of 
a British steam-roller being imported, and yet during the 
same week it published a strong article advocating pre- 
ferential trade. This hollow hypocrisy makes one wonder why 
Great Britain should trouble itself in discussing the question. 
Australia was never more prosperous, and yet the Pro- 
tectionists insist on declaring that the present duties are far 
too low, and should be considerably increased. They are 
using the idea of preferential trade to increase these duties. 
The Protectionist journals picture Great Britain asa fast decay- 
ing nation, as a land of pauper labour, and as a country which 
is hopelessly being surpassed by Germany and the United 
States. Every fact to magnify the importance of Germany 
especially is emphasised and reiterated, every fact to depreciate 
Great Britain is dwelt upon and extended with pleasurable 
and complete satisfaction. The Protectionist Party in 
Australia are truly Little Englanders. As Mr. Joshua, the 
chairman of the Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, recently 
declared, the first consideration of the Protectionists is to 
increase Custom-duties. There would, he said, be no weeping 
if preferential trade were forgotten, provided the Custom- 
duties were increased. Of course it must be remembered that 
the main advocacy for preferential trade is from Victoria, 
which is the mainstay of Protection in Australia. The other 
States are very much divided on the Fiscal question. Outside 
of Victoria Protection is not a trump-card. From a senti- 
mental point of view, preferential trade is enticing and 
alluring. From a business standpoint the difficulties would 
be insurmountable. There would be wrangling over every 
item. Instead of cementing the Empire, preferential trade 
would be the wedge of cleavage and dismemberment. What 
might be beneficial to one of the dependencies might be pre- 
jedicial and detrimental to others. Instead of a number of 
dependencies bound harmoniously together with Great 
Britain by what the late Sir Henry Parkes finely described as 
“the crimson thread of kinship,’ we would have the lament- 
able spectacle of an unseemly scramble of a number of self- 
governing States jealously watching that none should by 
preferential trade gain an advantage over the other.—I am, 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In an article on this subject the Spectator in ite issue of 
July 13th makes the following remark :—“ The most mysterious 
question in the whole movement, which puzzles, and to a certain 
extent dismays, the most experienced Anglo-Indians, is why it 
should have occurred at the present moment.” 1 have not the 
smallest hesitation in saying that ninety per cent. of those 
Anglo-Indians who have been resident in India during the 
last five years, and are entitled to be considered observant, see 
nothing at all puzzling in the semi-climax at which the agita- 
tion has now arrived. The causes of this trouble are chiefly 
of a negative nature. It is not so much what the natives did 
(in the matter of seditious writings and speeches) as what the 
Government omitted to do. They omitted to prevent the 
opening preaching of sedition. Up to a certain point the 
policy of allowing the natives to blow off steam is permissible, 
but it is riding that policy to death to decline to see any 
difference between liberty and license. In the result the 
natives got quite out of hand, and yet the Government 
did nothing. The main cause of the present trouble 
was the discovery by the Bengalee Press that there was 
practically no limit to the patience of the Government 
in their attitude towards sedition. That fact having 
been ascertained and proved beyond doubt by a long 
process of trial, the Bengalee agitator felt himself justified in 
proceeding to acts. The Government were asleep: why not 
extend the Calcutta movement to the outlying parts of the 
province? This was done: acts of oppression were perpe- 
trated in the outside districts; it is a matter of history to 
what extent the peaceful Bengalee has been, and still is, 
oppressed by these political “hooligans.” Thence to the 
Punjab, where the Bengalee pointed out what a fine oppor- 
tunity existed for stirring up disorder. We know the result. 


In the article to which I have already referred the 
Spectator says:—“We do not even yet believe that in 
silencing the seditious Press—a proposal advocated by 
almost every official in India—we should touch the sources 
of an evil which remains still something of a mystery.” 
Surely the Spectator ought to be influenced by the fact that 
when the Government half roused itself from its slumbers 
and deported Lajpat Rai the papers were filled with letters 
from native gentlemen full of congratulations on the energy 
shown. The sense of those letters in the aggregate may be 
summed up thus :—“ Thanks very much for doing this thing: 
why have you not done it before? Don’t be afraid of showing 
ordinary energy and common-sense.” In the opinion of the 
average Anglo-Indian it is not only good policy, but it is the 
bounden duty of Government to administer the laws for 
the safety of the country. We desire to give the natives 
the full liberty of the Press: it is contrary to the interests 
of the community that the Press should be allowed to 
transgress the bounds of liberty and develop into license. 
The Government has laws for dealing with the license of the 
Press: it ignores them: in ignoring them it ignores the 
safety of the community. This fact is the fons et origo 
mali. If I am right in my facts, I should be supported in my 
conclusion that the Government of India is deserving of 
severe censure. I should be glad to see the British Press 
take up a much more vigorous attitude in regard to this 
matter. Not only the Spectator, but the other chief organs of 
the Press, let the Government down very mildly, treating it as 
if it were the victim of ill luck; in reality, it is the victim of 
its own apathy. Referring to an occasional note on the front 
page of the issue of the Spectator from which I have been 
quoting, I see it stated that Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has quite 
recently made a seditious speech in Calcutta in the course of 
which he called the British “ Feringhees.” This expression, 
though different in signification, is equivalent in force of 
vituperation to the expression “ dirty niggers” as applied by 
Europeans to natives of India in the heat of anger on very 
rare occasions. I need hardly add that such an epithet would 
not be admitted to publication in the British Press in 
India. The Government that allows us to take the epithet 
“ Feringhees ” lying down is no Government for India. It is 
bringing us into contempt, and, in the opinion of the average 
Anglo-Indian, into well-deserved contempt. So far as our 
Government in India is representative of the sense of the 





Bir, &e., F. T. Hickrorp, M.A. 
(President of the Free-Trade Liberal 
Melbourne. Association of Victoria). 





nation, we are despicable.—I am, Sir, &c., D. J. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
[To THe EpIToR oF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The following letter received from a working man to 
whom I had given a copy of “The Manufacture of Paupers,” 
and whom I had invited to comment thereon, will, I feel sure, 
interest your readers. I can guarantee the absolute bona fides 
of the writer. I give this guarantee because the clearness and 
ability of the style might incline people to believe that the 
letter was not what it professes tobe. I have not “doctored” 
or “improved” the letter in any way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANTI-SOCIALIST. 





“Dear Sir,—The first thing I have to do is to thank you for 
your kindness in sending me the book, ‘The Manufacture of 
Paupers. Had you not, however, invited me to write you, I 
should scarcely have presumed to do so, and even now, my main 
feeling is ona of utmost diffidence. My correspondence has 
hitherto been confined to occasional letters to personal friends, 
and I have never before attempted anything in the nature of this 
letter. If, therefore, it should contain more solecisms than the 
majority of letters which you are called upon to read, you will, I 
feel sure, be prepared to make allowances, especially when I say that 
my education was of the most meagre kind, and that at the age of 
eleven I began working and have not so much as attended a night- 
school since. During that period my working hours have scarcely 
ever been less than twelve out of every twenty-four, so that even 
if I had any inclination for self-improvement there has not been 
much time. Through the kindness of a friend it has been my 
privilege for some years past to read the Spectator, and when the 
articles relating to paupers appeared, I was much interested, and 
my views underwent a decided change. Like many other working 
people, I had never thought much about the subject, and when 
any one wrote or spoke against the extravagance associated with 
the administration of the Poor Laws, I immediately concluded, 
with the cocksureness peculiar to ignorance, that such writers and 
speakers were friends of the rich, and consequently enemies of 
the poor. I think differently now. 

With reference to the subjects discussed in the book, most of 
the ground, so far as argument is concerned, has, I suppose, been 
covered; it only remains, therefore, for me to emphasise one or 
two points. The chief objection to the measure for feeding school- 
children is that the sanctity of home life would be invaded, 
and our children would be less ours than they are now. I believe 
I am speaking not only for myself, but for many others, when I 
say we do not want the State to feed our children; we would 
much rather feed them ourselves. For very many of us this 
involves a struggle, and the constant practice of self-denial, but 
surely neither we nor our children are any the worse for that! 
The fact that our children are altogether dependent upon us is an 
extra incentive to effort, and we are, as a consequence, better 
workmen and better citizens in every way. If the responsibility 
attendant upon the maintaining of children were removed, slack- 
ness in every direction would be the inevitable result. Having 
had to provide for a family has been many a man’s salvation ; and 
surely it is nothing less than a man’s duty to make provision for 


those he is the means of bringing into the world; every man | 


worthy of the name is, I am convinced, prepared to do it. 
Personally I should regard any person or power who came between 
me and my children as an enemy both to them and me. I wish 
my children to be my own, not partly mine and partly the State’s, 
and I certainly regard the measure under discussion as being 
inimical to the best interests of those whom it is designed to 
benefit. 

The most serious part of the charge against the old-age pensions 
proposals is, of course, that it tends to destroy a man’s indepen- 
dence; and when that has gone there is comparatively little left. 
If a man be looking forward to the time when he will be main- 
tained at the expense of somebody else, he has lost his self-respect, 
and is something less than a man. Should the movement be 
successful, and old-age pensions become an established fact, there 
cannot but be a general lowering of the standard of manliness. 
Nothing, I think, better fits a man for leading a useful life than 
a sense of personal responsibility, and if that be removed de- 
moralisation certainly and quickly follows. If only the working 
classes could be persuaded to do their own thinking, instead 
of listening to the clap-trap of irresponsible politicians, or 
even politicians who are not irresponsible, there would, I 
am sure, be a change for the better all round. But so long 
as men are content to accept a ready-made political creed 
because it is easier than honestly thinking out one, the loud- 
mouthed clamouring for measures like old-age pensions will 
continue. How any such scheme can be other than injurious, 
even to those who hope to profit by it, I cannot see. The most 
important point, however, is the effect, from a moral standpoint, 
which would certainly be produced. We want something which 
would assist bad men to become good, and good men to become 
better, and obviously old-age pensions would not do that. It is 
matter of common observation and experience that even under 
existing conditions those who receive most from the State are 
precisely those who deserve it least; and if provision on a larger 
scale be made, would not the situation in this respect become 
very much worse? Surely it is the duty of the State to do all it 
can to encourage thrift and industry, but the scheme upon which 
the Premier and Mr. Asquith have apparently set their imprimatur 
is better calculated to put a premium upon subterfuge and dis- 
honesty. It is much to be hoped that the book may be very 


widely circulated, and that the better sense of the nation may 
prevail to the final undoing of the measures against which it 99 
ably protests.—Again thanking you for your kindness, I am, yourg 
respectfully, Cc. H.” 


AN ANTI-SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 
[To tae Epitror or tue “ Sprecrator.”"} 
Srr,—As I have received a good many letters expressing 
approval of the announcement that the Executive Committee 
of the London Municipal Society proposes to take steps to 
summon a Conference of the representatives of different 
bodies and persons who are opposed to Socialism, I venture 
to lay very shortly before your readers the reasons which have 
prompted our action. The London Municipal Society may 
justly claim considerable experience in dealing with Socialistic 
questions, as candidates supported by the Society and those 
speaking on its behalf were strenuously opposed by the 
Socialists, not only during the recent municipal elections, but 
for many years past. During the last few months it has been 
brought to the notice of the Executive Committee that jn 
London numerous open-air meetings are being actively con. 
ducted on bebalf of Socialism, and that a steady distribution 
of Socialistic literature is being disseminated among the 
working-class population. It has been resolved, therefore, to 
summon together all those organisations which are opposed to 
Socialism, so as to formulate a common ground of campaign, 
and thus actively combat the propaganda of Socialistic ideas, 
which if allowed to go unchallenged must prove detrimental 
to the interest of the common welfare.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. M. JEsseEt, 
Chairman of the Council, London Municipal Society, 
Sanctuary House, 11 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[ We are delighted to hear of the action proposed. The true 
plan for fighting Socialism is not to bewail the folly of man 
or to manufacture vituperative epithets, but to show that 
there is a better way for meeting the admitted evils of our 
social organisation.— Eb. Spectator. ] 








TWO ETYMOLOGIES. 
(To THER Eptror or THR “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I should think that there can hardly be an etymological 
English dictionary in existence which is so bad as not to be 
equal to giving the information that shabby (see Spectator, 
July 27th) is a native English word, familiar to the speakers 
of nearly every English dialect. It is merely the adjective of 
the Anglo-Saxon sceab, pronounced nearly as shab, and mean- 
ing a scab or itch. Hence it was applied to sheep, and became 








a general term for anything unhealthy or not in good con- 
| dition. Scabby is really the same word, but from a Norse 
| origin instead of a native one. Shabbed sheep are mentioned 
| in “ Piers the Plowman,” C. x. 264, in the time of Richard II, 
| which is a good deal earlier than the Renaissance. Curiously 
enough, it was only last week that I was protesting against 
the unpatriotic guessing that would reduce our native language 
to a farrago of the dregs of the corruptions of all others— 
IT am, Sir, &e., WALTER W. SKEAart. 

[To tae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
| Srr,—If Dr. Steele (see Spectator, July 27th) has a copy of 
| Diez’s ‘* Wérterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen” beside him, 
he will find on p. 39 the following interesting information (I 
translate for the benefit of your readers who do not know 
German) :— 

“ Balzare = to hop, to spring, to jump up; subst. balzo (Italian), 
baus (old French) = a jump,a spring. In Italian it also signifies 
a cliff or rock, and sometimes appears in the feminine form balza. 
There is a strengthened form sbalzare = to hurl, to swing one- 
self up; substantive, sbalzo. The home of the word is clearly 
Italy, where it is most widely spread (compare balzellare, balzel- 
loni) ; all the more probably is its derivation from the Greek 
BadAlCew = to hop, to spring, to dance.” 

The word balzo occurs in the last line of the Inferno, 
Canto XI. :— 

“E il balzo via 14 oltra si dismonta.” 
Carey translates this:—‘ And onward there a space is our 
steep passage down the rocky height.” In this line the 
meaning is clearly that given by Diez as the secondary mean- 
ing of balzo, but not “rampart.” Can Dr. Steele refer me 
to a passage where “rampart” is the meaning? In the 
second part of his dictionary (p. 355) Diez gives another word 
balza, which he says means a Ledge or border, and is derived 
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from the Latin balteus = a belt or girdle. This would follow 
quite regularly, like pozzo from puteum (ace. of puteus), prezzo 
from pretium, alzare from an altiare predicated by Diez, and 
quite likely to have existed, &c. The feminine form is more diffi- 
cult to explain, but may have been affected by the neuter plural 
of balteus ; neuter plurals have in the course of ages been taken 
as feminine singulars, and produced feminine words in the 
Romance languages.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. 

[We do not print that part of our correspondent’s letter 
which deals with “shabby,” as that word is disposed of by 
Professor Skeat.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


C. D. CAMPBELL. 





TREASURE-TROVE AND THE TREASURY. 
[To Tue EDITOR oF THB “SPRCraToR.”} 
Sm,—On July 25th, 1906, a labourer digging for flint in 
Grovely Wood, South Wilts, unearthed a small vessel con- 
taining three hundred Roman silver coins and several silver 
rings. The coins were in brilliant condition, and represented 
twelve reigns over the period 337-408 A.D. The find is fully 
described by Mr. G. F. Hill in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
Fourth Series, Vol. VI. Information was at once given, and 
the entire hoard—except one coin which was lost by the 
labourer—sent to the Treasury by the landowner, the Earl of 
Pembroke. As is customary, the objects were submitted to 
the British Museum authorities, who retained the rings and 
thirty-six of the rarer,coins for the National Collection. The 
actual finder was suitably rewarded. On February 8th last 
Lord Pembroke wrote to the Treasury requesting that the 
remainder of the coins should be returned to him for the 
collection at Wilton House or for the Salisbury Museum. On 
April 5th he was informed that the coins would not be 
returned, but that he would be “ permitted” to purchase them 
all, or in part, at a total valuation of £71. Lord Pembroke 
took no notice of this remarkable proposal, but to a further 
communication, from the Coin Department of the British 
Museum, he replied by his agent that he declined to buy what 
ought to be his, and deprecated the action of the Treasury. 
On July 4th last, by order of the Treasury, all the coins, 
broken up into small lots, were sold by auction in London, 
Hoards of silver coins of this particular period are rare and of 
extreme interest, as having scarcely been found outside the 
British Isles and a limited area in the West of England. 
This hoard, if preserved intact, except for the few pieces 
taken by the British Museum, either in Wilton House, the 
treasures of which are always accessible to the public by 
Lord Pembroke’s courtesy, or in the well-ordered Salisbury 
Museum, would have had a permanent historical and eduea- 
tional value. It is now irretrievably scattered and destroyed. 
Those who appreciate the significance and importance of such 
antiquities, inasmuch as they build up the history of our 
country, will in future have very scrupulous consciences before 
they surrender their finds into the barbarous hands of H.M. 
Treasury.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. Enecirxrart, FS.A,, 
Local Secretary for Wilts of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, 


Little Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is, in truth, an indictment of 
the existing law of treasure-trove, and has our symputhies. 
That law is by no means calculated to the preservation of 


ancient coins and gold and silver treasure of other kinds, but | 
We would give the Crown | 


has an exactly contrary effect. 
nothing more than a right of pre-emption.—Eb. Spectator. } 





WILD-FLOWER SANCTUARIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or tur “ Sexcrator.”’} 
Str,—Your article in last week's Spectator has a melancholy 
interest for one who has watched the painful extinction of 
many scarce plants in this peninsula of Wirral. The last 
great bed of Osmunda regalis was uprooted for sale by an 
ignorant cottager thirty-five years ago, and I tremble year by 
year to see a far rarer fern swept from its one hiding-place. 
Surely in such matters we should all be protectionists. The 
point I would raise is this :—Is it legitimate to replant a rare 
or local plant in a habitat from which it has been eradicated ? 
Would it be wrong to restore the marsh fern or the rarer 








Lastrea cristata to some of our Cheshire bogs, which they 
adorned until recent years ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. BALLANTINE. 

Heath Bank Road, Birkenhead. 

[Most assuredly it is a pious duty to make such restoration 
wherever possible. Just as many families have lost their old 
homes and then reacquired them, so the return of the native 
is to be helped in the case of flowers and ferns, birds and 
beasts.— Eb. Spectator. } 





THE SPIRIT OF EARLY CRICKET. 
[To rue Eprrok or rae “Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—The verses sent to you by Mr. Hearnshaw—who, 
having read the review, ought, I think, to have gone on to 
read my book [Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net, postage (may I 
add ?) 3d.J—are printed, with slight differences, on pp. 50-53 
of “The Hambledon Men.” Nyren attributes them to the 
Rev. Mr. Cotton of Winchester; but it is probable that 


that gentleman only adapted them, in 1776, to serve 
Hambledon ends, for an earlier copy, iu 1772, exists, where 
the credit is given to Kent for defeating Hampshire. Two 


of the original lines run (after the enumeration of Kentish 
players) :— 
“ With heroes like these even Hampshire we'll drub, 
And bring down the pride of the Hambledon Club.” 
This shows how necessary it was for the Rev. Mr. Cotton of 
Winchester to take the work of revision in hand. Lillywhite, 
I may say, prints both versions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. V. Lucas. 
Froghole, Edenbridge, Kent. 
(To tue Eprror ov tur “Sprectaror.” | 
Srir,—With reference to the verses quoted by your correspon- 
dent, Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, in the Spectator of July 27th, 
they appear in “Chronicles of Cricket”—facsimile reprints 
of Nyren’s “ Cricketer’s Guide ”—published by Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. in 1888. The author of these verses is there 
stated to be “the Revd. Mr. Cotton of Winchester.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. H. 
CORNISH NAMES. 
[To THK KprTrok oF THR * SPKcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Could not “ C. L. G.” manage to work into his charming 
stanzas (Spectator, July 27th) the name of St. Endellion, a 
word almost as lovely as Luxulyan? And is there any other 
rhyme in the language to “ rebellion” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
ORIELENSIS, 





POETRY. 


—@———_ 


THE STORM WIND. 


I am the Wind, I am the Wind, 

The great Voice of the Lord. 
Then wherefore are ye deaf and blind, 
And list not what I tell your kind ? 
Of the deep workings of His mind, 
Of daedal mazes He designed 

To wreck again by sword ? 


I wail of priests in Anathoth, 
Of Levi and of Shem. 
Or quickly whirring as a moth 
I sing of brawls ‘twixt Hun and Goth, 
And shake like cones of Ashtaroth, 
Or whisper of old Khem. 


I flute of half-gods in strange guise, 
Of barrows on high tors, 

Of Merlin weeping ‘neath the rise, 

Of Pan-pipes skirling to the skies, 

Of Bacchus and Pentheian cries 
And primal satyr wars. 


I chant of stars that fell to Naught, 
Of waves I bade subside. 

Of continents which lie unwrought, 

Of tropic isles where Saurians fought, 

Of hidden mines the Titans sought, 
Of Krishna and his bride. 
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I thunder of volcanic throes, 
Of storms in green sea-stills. 
Of wild bush-fires and prairie-glows, 
Of elfin-laughter on pale floes, 
Of rain-gusts on Caucasian snows 
And Himalayan hills. 


I am the Blast, I am the Blast, 

I scourge the maddened flood. 
The stellar silence flees aghast, 
I whip the cosmic gases past, 
I mould and break, and build and cast, 
I shake the world from Vast to Vast— 

The Trumpet- Voice of God. 

Reeina Miriam Biocn. 








BOOKS. 


——=<——— 


GREEK EDUCATION.* 

Tx1s is a work of considerable interest, for it is well written 
and based on original study, while, as Dr. Verrall justly 
remarks in the preface, “no English book, perhaps no extant 
book, covers the same ground or brings together so conveniently 
the materials for studying the subject of Greek education.” 
For who would not wish to learn, if it were possible, the 
secret of that training which made the Greeks what they 
were? Unhappily, however, although Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle tell us much about the theory of education, our 
positive evidence as to its actual character is at best frag- 
mentary. Still, one thing at least may be aflirmed with 
certainty,—that no Greek boy was ever “crammed.” For 
him there were no dead or foreign languages to be learned; 
grammar hardly existed; histories were almost unknown; 
Euclid was only born in 323 B.C.; and such science 
as was taught scarcely went beyond some study of the 
Calendar. The curriculum, if so barbarous a word may be 
used, was simpler in Athens than it is to-day in a Board- 
school; and, indeed, the Greek mind never grasped the idea 
that the way “to bring up boys ” (radevev) was to pour know- 
ledge into them. Technical skill was on the whole despised 
and left to slaves; there were no highly specialised professions 
to prepare for; and the large leisure of manhood offered ample 
space for the real study of letters, philosophy, or art. But 
the boy who grew up with a frail body and an unformed 
character could never fitly serve the State either as a soldier 
or as acitizen. Healthy, agile, and vigorous he must be, and 
he must also have a certain settled disposition (j@0s) in close 
conformity with the accepted standard of what is virtuous 
and noble. These are the two things needful, and, compared 
with them, the amount of his actual knowledge is a matter of 
indifference. 

That is the common conception of all Greece,as it is that 
of Republican Rome, and of the natural man in all ages. But 
in carrying out this common idea there was at least one clear 
divergence, answering to the marked difference which separates 
the hard Dorian temper from the softer, more versatile, and 
artistic Ionian mood, and which is exemplified for us in the 
two States of Athens and Sparta. The Spartan system of 
education, however, needs no serious consideration. It has 
been much praised, and, at its best, could produce that 
greatness of spirit which inspired “the finest of all 
epitaphs” :— 

& feiv’, ayyetAov Aaxedaimovios bri TH Se 

kelueOa, Tois Kelvov phuaci weiOduevor. 
But, in fact, it was not so much education as the relentless 
enforcement of military discipline. Spartan boys were torn 
from their home at the age of seven and sent “to boarding- 
schools,” or rather to barracks. There they lived the hardest 
of lives, “always going barefoot, wearing a single garment 
winter and summer,” and sleeping together “on bundles of 
reeds.” Fighting was deliberately encouraged, “the elder 
men stirring up quarrels to see who was plucky”; in order 
that they might learn how “ to lay ambushes and forage” they 
were required to supplement their scanty meals by stealing; 
they had Prefects to fag for; their guardians were entitled 
“ Whip-wielders,” and among the older ones it was a point of 
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honour to submit to cruel scourgings at the altar of Artem, 
which were often fatal. Drill, dancing, a little music, a fey 
scraps of martial poetry, some simple rules of morality, ang 
how to express clear thoughts in fewest words,—these things 
they were indeed taught ; but, on the whole, Spartan education 
tended, as Aristotle said, to make men “ beastlike,” while the 
virtues it fostered were not unlike those which The Last of 
the Mohicans assigns to Uncas and Chingachgook. 

At Athens, on the other hand, things were otherwise, Foy 
a purely military scheme of education there was substituted 
one which in some measure at least aimed at fitting a 
boy for the performance of civil duties, and even more for 
that wise employment of leisure which to all enlightened 
Greeks seemed one of the chief ends of life. Half the 
day, indeed, was devoted to bodily exercise; the trainer 
was on an exact equality with the teacher; and the passion 
for athletic excellence which induced Euripides to ¢alj 
“the breed of athletes the worst among the countless ills 
of Hellas” was not likely to leave boys unaffected, while 
from the age of eighteen every youth spent two years 
in the active performance of military duties. None the 
less, this cult of the body never became exclusive, just 
because it was founded not merely on admiration for bodily 
strength and activity, but also on the conviction that 
without them true sanity of mind is rarely possible. The 
Greeks had no liking for sickly or fantastic thought: such 
adjectives as “nervous” or “highly strung” would have been 
abhorrent to them, and they disliked “ pale-faced ” students, 
holding that wisdom was sturdiest when sunburnt, and that, 
as Hesiod says, “in the path of manhood (dperijs) the gods 
have placed sweat.” The trainer was therefore a necessity, 
but his object, Plato tells us, was “to make the body a better 
servant to the purpose (d:avoia) which must be good.” But 
how is this goodness of purpose to be secured? How is the 
mental and moral nature to be given a fixed bent towards 
whatever is pure, honest, and of good report? First, by 
that discipline and “ orderliness” (e’xocpia) which, both for 
trainer and teacher, lies at the base of all their work, and then 
more directly by the formative influence of good poetry and 
good music. The true leaders of education, “wise men 
eloquent in their instructions,” are to the Hellenes, not less 
than to the Hebrews, “ such as found out musical tunes and 
recited verses in writing.” It is an idea common to most 
early peoples, but the extreme importance which the Greeks 
assigned to music in education has never been fully explained, 
The dullest of us can, indeed, catch a certain moral difference 
between “soft Lydian airs” and that “ Dorian mood” which 
raised “to highth of noblest temper heroes old.” The most 
unmusical know how certain tunes or instruments induce 
a certain disposition of mind. But the Greeks went far 
beyond this, considering that the impressions produced by 
music permanently modified the character, so that sober 
tunes will produce sobriety, while for a boy to play a 
jig or indulge in a shake is to introduce a wanton and 
unstable element into his life. How strongly they held this 
view is fully shown in the present volume, but to discuss 
it would need an expert, and their judgment as to the use 
of poetry is at once more intelligible and more important. 
To mark, read, learn, and digest the best poetry, above all 
Homer (though on that point Plato had his fads), was held to 
shape and fortify the character, to fill the mind with noble 
images, and to quicken it with a love of all excellence. The 
true poet, they considered, is not only an artist but a teacher, 
and the best of teachers, for his lessons are conveyed in such 
a fair and attractive shape that they affect not only the 
intellect, but the imagination and the heart, so that the pupil 
from continual familiarity with the best and noblest thoughts 
will insensibly have his whole mind moulded into their 
likeness. Some power of reasoning he must indeed acquire, 
and Plato especially laid great stress on the study of pure 
mathematics, while the history of the Sophists shows 
that young men, at any rate, took a lively interest in 
the art of argument and the sister-study of rhetoric. Nor 
can boys have failed to learn a certain amount of positive 
facts, connected perhaps chiefly with history and the like. But 
in the main the one idea which underlies Athenian education 
is that nothing intellectual is of much concern until a solid 
foundation of character has been laid, and that this can 
largely be effected by the stndy of good poetry. Such a view 
is almost childlike in its simplicity, and could only have 
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in a race extremely sensitive to poetic influences ; 
nor would it be tenable at the present day, when the mass of 
accumulated knowledge has become so great while the leisure 
afforded for study during later life is usually so limited. None 
the less, at a time when real knowledge of good literature is 
becoming continually rarer in schools, when technical training 
and scientific manuals rank as far more important than, for 
instance, a sound and healthy acquaintance with the Bible, we 
may well consider whether this Greek idea, in spite of its 
imperfect character, does not yet contain a profound truth 
which no age and no people can neglect. 

But there is one other thought with which this volume will 
deeply impress many readers. The value of all teaching 
depends in largest measure on the character and capacity of 
the teacher. No truth is more certain, and none has been 
more persistently ignored. Men repeat it with their lips, but 
reject it in their practice; and since the dawn of European 
civilisation the word “schoolmaster” has been chiefly an 
appellation of contempt. It was so in Greece, it was so in 
Rome, and it has not ceased to be so in England. “ Now do I 
sensibly begin to feel myself a rascal,” says the ejected 
steward in Beaumont and Fletcher, “ Would I could teach a 
school, or beg, or lie well”; Johnson calls keeping school “a 
mean employment,” though he charitably adds that “no wise 
man will consider it in itself disgraceful”; and to-day even at 
Eton the mere teacher must be content to live, Mr. Benson 
informs us, under “a slight social disability,’ and to be 
accounted “a tiresome person.” But the author of this 
volume might, had fate been less grudging, have redeemed his 
calling from some portion of its ignominy. A Craven Scholar 
at Cambridge, “having written the papers during con- 
valescence in his old nursery,” he was also Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist in 1905, and went back to Winchester, his old school, 
only to die there in the next year at the age of twenty-four. 
Endowed with high talents and deeply interested in education, 
he was exactly the type of master whom our “ great Schools,” 
if they are still to deserve the name, can least easily spare. It 
is a type, however, which is already rare, and will daily become 
rarer, until we discover that in a wisely ordered State even a 
teacher has his proper place, and some claim to honour as a 
public servant. 











THE AMATEUR SMALL-HOLDER.* 
Mvucu is being said and written about small-holdings to keep 
people on the land who are already there. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there is a considerable demand for small-holdings 
on the part of people who have never been on the land at all. 
It is quite unnecessary for these folk to follow the example of 
the present Lord Chamberlain and explain that they are not 
agricultural labourers. No one in the country is at all 
likely to mistake them for such. Hodge, Mr. Giles, his 
master, and “the Reverend” know the townsman turned 
countryman very well. So do the land companies who sell 
them pieces of sticky clay and couch-grass, five miles from any- 
where, at thirty pounds an acre. So do the country-town 
auctioneers, who think any tumbledown cottage and non- 
descript few acres behind it, if they happen to be freehold, 
well worth special bills at the railway stations. Urban men 
and women apply themselves to the study of many problems; 
but there is none which more keenly interests a large number 
of them than the problem of making an investment in a 
cottage and a piece of land return a dividend. It is such an 
engaging problem that even old hands in the country find 
themselves attracted by it. What is the utmost that can be 
made of from two to half-a-dozen acres of English land ? 
Clergymen intent on turning their glebe to the best advantage 
that they may keep a heavy insurance policy going and give their 
children as good an education as possible, and rural residents 
who for one reason or other would increase their income from 
stocks or an annuity, examine with the closest attention all 
the accounts that come their way of cultural experiments on a 
small acreage. It is no surprise, therefore, to find Mr. Fifield 
being able to issue within a few months quite a series of 
brochures dealing very practically with the profitable handling 
of small patches of land. Starting with Harriet Martinean’s 
famous My Farm of Two Acres, followed by the equally 
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original Fork and Spade Husbandry of John Sillett, “The 
Suffolk Draper,” there have been published How I Work My 
Small Farm—in this case a holding of sixteen acres—The 
Simple Infe on Four Acres, and Siz Acres by Hand Labour. 
We do not know where any one who honestly seeks enlighten- 
ment on the question of what is possible and not possible on a 
limited acreage is to get better value for five shillings than in 
these books. If the recently written pamphlet by a Brighton 
waiter on the results of his spare-time gardening be added, we 
have a particularly comprehensive collection of data. 

The position of Miss Martineau was that in which a large 
number of men and women find themselves. Living in the 
country, she desired to put two acres of land to the best use. 
She states that the result of her experiment was successful 
enough to pay the interest on the capital sunk in the stock 
she bonght and on the buildings she erected in order that they 
might be managed to the best advantage, to meet the wages 
of her man as well, and considerably to reduce her household 
expenses. As the stone “model cottage,” cowhouse, and 
manure-tank cost only £130—Miss Martineau put up other 
buildings later on—it is clear that the distinguished writer 
enjoyed a financial advantage over experimenters who follow 
in her footsteps to-day. She was also extremely fortunate in 
the quality of the service she obtained from the man and his 
wife whom she employed. They had never more than I4s. 
a week in cash, but they were hard and intelligent workers. 
It is possible, perhaps, to pick holes here and there in Miss 
Martineau’s farming practice, but we have no reason what- 
ever to believe that she was under any misapprehension as 
to the financial results of her well-planned and well-ordered 
venture. It should be carefully noted, however, that in order 
to obtain the return she did, her own clear head and all the 
wits of an industrious lady companion, who looked after the 
poultry, were constantly placed at its service. When we pro- 
ceed to John Sillett’s account of his doings, we have the 
story of an attempt to make a living by spade-work on ‘!: 
same area of land as Miss Martineau had at her disposal. 
The experiment lasted seven years, but we have the 
figures for one only. “The Suffolk Draper” claims to have 
made £51 Is. 10d. in 1847, besides 5 per cent. interest on 
the £250 he sunk in his enterprise, and ten guineas which 
he puts down as rent for house, rates, taxes, &c. One of 
his chapters is entitled “‘ How to Produce Four Crops off the 
Same Piece of Ground within the year: Consisting of 
Cabbages, Wheat, Potatoes and Swede Turnips”; and it is 
not difficult to believe that by methods of cultivation much 
in advance of his neighbours’ practice, by unremitting labour 
of the most arduous kind, and by a frugality such as a French 
peasant might display in the management of his stock, his land, 
and his household, he managed to pay his way. The author 
of How I Work My Small Farm, who has laid out as much 
as £865 on his sixteen acres, cottage, buildings, stock, imple- 
ments, fruit-trees, &c., shows a profit on the year of only £47 
against Sillett’s £51. Some £34, we notice, is down for the 
wages of a man. Next to cows, Mr. Green places the greatest 
value on bees as the most profitable stock for the small 
occupier, but one day he hopes to find his two thousand fruit- 
trees his chief source of income. For success in vegetable 
production, for private customers or, the trade, it is necessary 
that there should be, he finds, as others have found before him, 
a regularity and uniformity, as well as a bulk of produce, only 
attainable by the co-operative association of small-holders. 
Mr. Morton, after throwing up clerking, is trying “the simple 
life on four acres.” As he had a capital of £117 10s. only, 
it is hardly suprising to learn that his life in Essex has been 
“rude, hard, and solitary.” He is described as “ the possessor 
of great strength, magnificent health, and high spirits, of 
about two hundred fine fowls with numerous fowlhouses, c., 
seventeen stocks of bees, &c., over an acre of dug land, two 
and a half acres of greatly improved grass land under the 
fowls ; one cabin, a greenhouse and frames.” He draws “a 
net profit of about £48 a year from fowls, bees, and garden 
produce, less £5 10s. rates and tithes.” The fifth little book 
before us, Sia Acres by Hand Labour, is not a record of 
actual experience, but an attempt by a well-known authority 
on small-holdings, Mr. H. E. Moore, to show that “six acres 
cultivated by hand labour can be made to pay as much as one 
of fifty under horse cultivation with less capital, labour and 
worry.” The theoretical balance-sheet shows a profit of £49. 

Looking hack on the achievements of our various authors, it 
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is found that none of them has made a clear pound a week, or 
a North Country farm-hand’s wage. On the other hand, their 
evidence goes to show that intelligence, experience, adapta- 
bility, perseverance, hard work, and unremitting attention, 
when brought to bear on a small piece of land, even of inferior 
quality, by people with a genuine love of gardening or petty 
agriculture, can bring forth returns which, added to a small 
income, may be well worth having. But it is also plain that 
the wide range of qualities needed by those who seek such 
returns is not common. All four writers must be regarded as 
quite exceptional people. And very many of those who seek 
to emulate their achievements are not at all exceptional people. 
For success in rural pursuits, as in urban occupations, 
character and ability are called for, and the smaller the field 
of operations the more conspicuous is their effect. But 
character and ability are not enough without experience and 
laborious effort, and there is continual evidence that few of 
those who wish to know “how to make this big garden pay,” 
or desire to exchange London existence for life on a small- 
holding, begin to realise with what labour and anxious care 
success can alone be bought. Money is never made easily in 
the country by old hands. It is amazing that novices from 
the town should imagine that it will flow into their unpractised 
hands with no more effort than is agreeable. 





A MODERN RECLUSE.* 

Tue publication of a new work by the author who calls himself 
John Halsham is an event which cannot leave cold that small 
but select body of readers who want a book to be responsible, 
—who like to feel that behind every word is sincerity. 
Idlehurst quickly became a classic; Lonewood Corner, its 
sequel, or second volume, will stand beside it, we fancy, on 
most shelves where the earlier book has established its footing. 
If not on all, it is because of a slight suggestion of what is 
not exactly bitterness, but is rather like it—an added hint of 
aloofness—that may not be to the palate of all. Something 
of the kind may be found in Idlehurst, but it is more marked 
here. IJdlehurst was younger, and the world has not grown 
less mad. For, taken as a whole, Lonewood Corner is a 
lament; and laments are not popular; there is, indeed, no 
reason why they should be. Itis the voice of one erying in 
the wilderness. It is an epitaph on not exactly merrie 
England, but unsophisticated England,—an England unbe- 
devilled by democratic ideals, an England, to use one of the 
author's metaphors, whose excrescences have escaped the 
jack-plane of progress. 

For variety we have occasional and subtle descriptions of 
Nature, and are introduced to an elderly bookworm, a young 
officer, a pretty and stout-hearted girl, two old ladies of the 
Cranford type, a strong-minded farming widow, and a few 
shrewd Sussex villagers with long memories; but the woof 
and warp of the book are melancholy,—a feeling of world- 
weariness, a sense of despondency. Such a frame of mind 
may in smaller observers easily become mawkish and tire- 
some; but Mr. Halsham is too wise, too clear-sighted, and has 
too much humour, ever to allow such a result. None the less, 
it would not surprise us to learn that the fastidious scepticism 
and pessimism of much of the work were found very irritating 
by many readers. Nor would it, we are sure, surprise the 
author, who indeed in his opening chapter anticipates many 
kinds of hostile criticism. 

Technically, we think the book an advance on IJdlehuwrst. 
The passages of description and fancy are finer. Here is the 
praise of the woodlanders :— 

“Their life is astonishingly simple and archaic, and one of the 
wholesomest in the world; dry-shod in dead leaves and fern 
while the ploughman splashes along the drenched furrows, snug 
by the stick fire in the lew hollow while the snow-wind nips the 
shepherd on the down, these ‘ leather-legged chaps,’ the ‘clay and 
coppice people,’ as Cobbett called them, are still, as they were at 
the time of the ‘Rural Rides,’ most favoured of all who live on 
the land. The billhook is almost the only tool they need; a 
felling-axe may be wanted for the larger saplings, and a draw- 
knife for shaving the thatching-rods; the wood itself furnishes 
all the rest: chopping-blocks, levers, wedges, bonds for the 
faggots, are all made as they are wanted from the material every- 
where lying at hand; the little ‘lodge’ or shed for rough weather 
is built of faggots and thatched with hoop-shavings. Nothing is 
wasted; the very chips and litter make the fire over which the 
kettle sings, hung on a handy hazel crook stuck into the ground. 
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As it happened, I found myself there only a night or 
two afterwards, and sat for half an hour on a bough of the fallen 
iant, with a score of his fellows glimmering about me in the 
usk on the flower-strewn slope, and the clean raw smell of the 
oak sap filling the air. I had nodded and roused myself one 
or twice, when all at once I saw the souls of the trees, the 
Dryads, gathered together in a company, coming down the wood. 
men’s path, sighing as they came with a thin echo of their old 
tree-top music and pacing slowly amongst their shattered boughs, 
They were shepherded by Hermes, who bore a felling-axo in place 
of his wand. Atthe brow where the path drops steeply to the 
sallow-grown bottoms of the wood, they met with Pan, who 
seemed to complain of the wrong done to his realm and the exile 
of his people. ‘That I have charge to bring them over Styx ig 
true,’ I heard Hermes say ; ‘ but shall there not be oaks in the 
under-world, and souls to inhabit them sufficient for the wood. 
lands of the blest? Doth not Jove take thus at their season the 
tree, and the hyacinths beneath it, and the grass, so that there 
may be no lack of shade there, nor of soft lying, nor of garlands 
for those who rest? ‘These,and many another sort of good things 
beside, I convey from men’s sight into the darkness; or how 
should they, when they have been ferried over, find all that the 
poets told them should be there? And so, fair son, let me on 
with my flock.’ With that he passed on, and when I rubbed my 
eyes and looked after them, there was nothing there but a wreath 
of mist rising from the hidden turns of the brook, and no sound 
but the cry of the plover from the fallow beyond the wood. [ 
left the lopped trunk and the litter of withering leaves, pleasing 
myself with the fancy that somewhere the soul of the tree was 
budding freshly, and the well-remembered shadow was falling 
across the wood-violets and anemones in the light of a fairer 
sky.” 

But if one wishes for a passage absolutely typical of this 
writer's method and attitude, one gets it rather here, where he 
rounds off one of his favourite discussions with the Warden 
on some problem of life :— 

“And there, the talk having reached a familiar anchorage, I 
find it is time to be gone homewards. From the square drifts 
the savour of the old men’s dinners. Em Brazier has taken her 
sewing indoors, and the honest cowman is working with uncommon 
energy to fill up his tale of trusses, making the hay-knife flash in 
the sun as he digs into the rick. The school-bell jangles from 
the far end of the village, and Mr. Dempster is resuming his 
national function with the ladle and the jar. ‘I'he world is 
spinning still, and we must needs renew our little vortices in its 
wake. But as [ mount the meadow-path for home, I look back 
on the green quad of the Almshouse, saying over to myself the 
Warden’s Montaigne text over his study fireplace: ‘J’essaye de 
soustraire ce coing & la tempeste publique, comme je fais un 
autre coing en mon 4me’; and once more I commend the specta- 
torial attitude, the taste for standing out, setting one’s back to 
the containing wall of things, and giving one’s eyes their chance, 
at least, of seeing something of the course of time.” 

Yet though the writer is so determined a dweller apart, out 
It is of 
this century. To compare it and its companion with Our Village 
and Cranford is very interesting. Our Village and Cranford, 
both in their ways good, and so happy, and optimistic, 
were not exactly superficial—certainly Cranford was not— 
but were written for a time when cheerful semblances were 
more than sombre facts. Mr. Halsham may be said to have 
translated both into modern terms. We have in his pages 
similar types, but the latter-day author looks through them 
into immensity, if not negation; relates them to society; 
mikes each the excuse for a mood of whimsical irony or pro- 
found unhappiness. Never positively anti-social, and some- 
times very human and kindly, he is yet a little repellent: on 
the unsympathetic side: a solitary: and a thought too pleased 
with his own company for the ideal essayist. We do not 
make this a charge against him; after all, does he not call the 
book Lonewood Corner, thus suggesting not only the recluse, 
the spectator ab extra, but also adding a hint of angularity ? 
We merely state it to explain to the new reader what to expect. 
The old will know, and for such modifications as have come 
upon Mr. Halsham in the interval since Idlehurst was pub- 
lished he himself prepares them in the opening chapter, a 
chapter containing some of the best writing in the book, 
so lucid and unambiguous, and enriched at wise intervals 
by fine imaginative imagery. Mr. Halsham always writes 
well: always considers the word as the servant both of 
truth and of rhythm; we can think of no one who is more 
scrupulous to state accurately his mental attitude; but this 
opening chapter reaches, we think, his high-water mark as a 
critic of self and life. Its close, which we quote, is indeed in 
a manner of which we should be grateful for more. It has a 
flavour of old wine :— 

“You see that I have been beforehand with a variety of excep- 
tions, possible to be taken by you and the critics which you so 
kindly typify for me. If these defences fail, I retire to my 
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impregnable hold; the book is a parergon, as all literature of the 
tertiary rank and under should be. Say it is vapid, irritatingly 
cocksure, precious, strains after humour, meddles with matters 
above its range; lay on and spare not; you do not touch me. 
You know all the time that my business is with my tummips and 
onions, my Beurré pears, my pansies and long-tailed columbines. 
The book goes out by itself, a sub-product of the spade and hoe: 
you may remember my old opinion that all authors would be the 
better for an independence earned among saladings and worts. 
For critics, too, something of the back-bending discipline would 
often be very salutary; it would, for one thing, show them 
the true place and possibilities of a parergon. There is, in 
the ‘Itinera Phantastica’ of Carbonarius Secundus, a story of a 
hermit of Lower Egypt, who cultivated onions near his cell by 
the side of the Nile. He wrote a treatise on the bulb, wherein he 
praised God for all its virtues of taste and smell and comely 
proportions and healthful properties, and for all the meanings 
mystically contained in it—its spherical, tunicated form, its 
aroma, so mixed of bitter-sweet that as he said he contemplated 
it Saxpudev yeAdoas. He extended his thanksgiving to ninety-nine 
articles, and for all his pains was unable to excogitate a hundredth 
clause. One morning he woke to find that an angelic hand had 
filled in the hiatus in his papyrus: he had forgotten to give 
thanks for that onions were made with tails to hang them up by. 
There is a moral of uses here which I leave to your apprehension, 
though you may never have bunched your onions in September 
gun, nor found occasion to trouble your head to think what 
devices a man may remove in after-works, at the second or the 
third remove.” 

We should like to have from Mr. Halsham’s pen a volume 
of detached essays on many subjects. We would have him a 
trifle more objective in them; it would do him no harm to 
turn aside a little from himself. We should like to see him 
re-entering the world. He has done as much work from the 


point of view of the receder from society as he need. 





THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN.* 

Tuts addition to the present cyclone of Napoleonic literature 
seems to justify Scott’s prophecy that although Agincourt 
might soon be forgotten and “ Blenbeim’s name be new,” 
there would long live in our memories “the towers of 
Hougoumont and field of Waterloo.” For the Camberley Staff 
College student or the inquiring amateur the volume will be 
a useful and attractive handbook of the war of June 14th-18th, 
1815, A thorough master of the vast literature of his subject, 
Colonel Pratt, who is no novice in military writing, commands 
a clear and vivacious manner. He never palms off guesses as 
established facts, and his text, which is a capital mixture of 
narrative and comment, is supportéd by proper paragraph 
references and a select list of books. We cannot compliment 
him on his cartography, or the hideous khaki uniform inflicted 
on the series, or on the absence of an index. 

The historian of the events in question encounters 
puzzles that keep him, as Lord Wolseley has expressed it, 
“dancing among eggs.” In the brittle topics of the four 
days Lord Wolseley includes Wellington’s scheme of 
defence of the line of Belgian territory between Ostend and 
Brussels, placed under his protection by the terms of his 
Vienna Agreement with Bhicher’s Chief of the Staff, 
Gneisenau. Our author’s handling of this “egg” is more 
complimentary to Wellington than that of Lord Wolseley. 
He clearly proves that the Duke’s dispositions, the much- 
discussed occupation of Hal included, exactly met the 
requirements of the allied armies, not as they appear 
in the light of knowledge available in 1907, but as seen in 
1815. The Duke's immobility at Brussels was due to the 
insufficiency of the belated reports sent him from the Prussian 
outposts when the French crossed the Sambre. His diffi- 
culties were, we think, the greater, because, as explained in 
Ollech’s classical lectures, both he and Bliicher had been strictly 
forbidden to send a single patrol beyond the French frontier, 
so that one of Ziethen’s first trustworthy warnings of the 
enemy's near approach was derived from the reflections thrown 
on the sky by the watchfires of the concentrated French army 
on the night of June 13th: Napoleon had forbidden such 
fires to be lighted. The fighting days June 15th-18th were 
from Thursday to Sunday. The Emperor's headquarters at 
Charleroi, on his passage of the Sambre on the Thursday, 
were twelve miles south of the key position,—Quatre Bras. 
Was his order to Ney to occupy the cross-roads significant of 
a plan for wedging himself in between the two allied armies 
that he might take them in detail? Not giving a positive 





* The Waterloo Campaign: a Study. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt, 
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opinion on this highly contentious topic, our author inquires 
whether Ney was “definitely told” to seize Quatre Bras. All 
we know is that, on the Marshal’s arrival ut Charleroi, he took 
over the two corps of Reille and d’Erlon with a Staff limited 
to one officer, and leisurely approaching Frasnes, in front of 
the cross-roads, with a squadron of Polish lancers, was met 
by the fire of a battery of guns under the command of 
young Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. Thereupon, strange to 
say, the “bravest of the brave,” exchanging his traditional 
audacity for feelings of exaggerated caution, called a halt, 
and on the approach of darkness appears to have cantered 
back to Charleroi, where he perhaps interviewed the Emperor, 
or sent him in a report. Next day the “Roland” of the 
Grand Army, as Napoleon used to call him, found his old 
humour again, but not his old luck, for just as he opened 
fire before Quatre Bras, his subordinate d’Erlon, who was 
in the rear, suddenly executing a volle-face, vanished from 
the front of the cross-roads and marched off to the field 
of Ligny, where Napoleon was fighting Bliicher. Then 
another sphinx-like incident occurred. Instead of joining the 
Emperor, who was preparing for the critical move of the 
battle, d’Erlon, after a short halt, marched back upon Quatre 
Bras, where he arrived in time to witness Ney’s retreat, so 
that his twenty thousand men did not fire a shot either at 
Bliicher or at Wellington. 

Devoting a searching chapter to the various conjectural 
interpretations of these pendulum movements, which were 
partly due to scrawled pencil orders, Colonel Pratt convicts 
d’Erlon of blunders and remissness, and concludes that in 
the four days Napoleon, “as was often his wont, trusted 
too much to the judgment of his subordinate Generals, 
and did not give his directions in sufficient detail or with the 
necessary precision.” The author does not add that the 
vagueness, or, as Ollech thought, the ultra-dictatorial tone, of 
an order from Gneisenau caused the absence from Ligny of 
Biilow’s 4th Prussian Corps, thus depriving old “ Vorwirts” 
of a quarter of his calculated strength. Wellington's descrip- 
tion of his own force as “the worst army and worst staff ever 
brought together” is quoted by our author, though not his 
words, “an infamous army, very weak and ill equipped.” In 
the opinion of Sir Evelyn Wood, this language expressed the 
Duke's disgust at the behaviour of the War Office rather than 
his actual valuation of his army. For the final French sauve 
qui peut special causes were in play. Of the rank-and-file, 
fifty per cent. were recruits; of the eighteen thousand men 
of the Imperial Guard, a quarter were untrained men; 
discipline was wanting, the regimental officers were a scratch 
lot, and the old Paladins of the Pyramids, Marengo, and 
Jena were mostly absent. The model Chief of the Staff, 
Berthier, having just committed suicide, Napoleon gave that 
office to Soult, whose greutness as a leader of troops did not 
prevent his proving a hopeless failure in his new capacity. 
As to the Marshals present, Vandamme would not speak to 
Soult, and he disobeyed Grouchy, who again, with all 
his genius as a leader of horse, showed himself in his 
pursuit of the Prussians after Ligny to be an inefficient 
Generalissimo. Summing up this state of things, the author 
remarks that in the army “ treason was everywhere scented,” 
all orders and movements were viewed with suspicion, 
jealousies were rampant, so that the great leader was only 
followed “ with a half-hearted effort.” Napoleon himself was 
not in his physical zenith. The old accounts of the patho- 
logical conditions which limited his activities in the four days 
may be dismissed by Houssaye as fables: more convincing 
than such negatives is the testimony of the Emperor's brother 
Jerome regarding a Parisian incident unsuitable for relation 
here. 

The great battle of the 18th opened at 11.50 a.m. with 
Jerome’s partially successful attack on the German detachment 
posted in the wood in front of the Chateau of Hougoumont 
on Wellington’s right flank. Describing the retreat, the 
author says :— 

“Step by step the Nassau and Hanoverian troops were driven 
back. Reinforced by the light companies of the Guards, the 
defenders offered a gallant resistance, and it was nearly one 
o'clock before the attack was brought to a stand in front of the 
chateau and loopholed garden-wall of Hougoumont. The English 
were well under shelter, and every shot told. Daring attempts 
were made to scale the wall and break in the door of the chateau, 
but without success. Jerome now called up his second brigade to 
relieve the assailants, who tcok ground to the left, and assaulted 
the chateau on its western sid». An entrance into the orchard 
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was forced by the newly arrived supports. The attacks both on 
the eastern and western sides of the farm enclosure were repulsed 
by the advance of some companies of the Guards from the main 
line, and it was nearly two o’clock when the decimated battalions 
withdrew to the cover of the woods.” 

The place was too strong for the ex-King of Westphalia’s 
twelve-pounders; but if in 1907 troops were cooped up behind 
masonry like “the towers of Hougoumont” under the fire 
of our modern howitzers, they would be annihilated in an 
hour or so. The débicle of Waterloo followed. Supposing 
that on the previous three days there had been at the dis- 
posal of Napoleon, Ney, and d’Erlon fountain-pens, field- 
telegraphs, telephones, cycles, and motor-cars, the hesitations, 
marchings, and counter-marchings above described would 
not have occurred, and Biilow would have been in his place 
at Ligny. Again, if Grouchy after that battle could have 
sent up a scout in a steerable balloon of the new ‘Patrie’ 
species or in a “kite” to make an aerial reconnaissance, his 
pursuit of the Prussians, instead of being mere guesswork, 
would have enabled him to divert their course from Wavre 
and Waterloo. 

On June 18th the French and English armies each num- 
bered nearly seventy thousand men, their frontage being 
about three miles; in our days of extended formations 
the equivalent stretch of ground might be several times that 
Jength. Then, incredible as it may seem to the contemporaries 
of Mukden, on the night before the battle the hostile armies 
bivouacked within twelve hundred yards of each other, while 
the French deployed on the crest of the slope a thousand 
yards from the British position, a distance which in an age of 
quick-firing guns, shrapnel, and magazine rifles would mean 
the immediate collapse of the attack. Napoleon’s intrepid 
horsemen, making their wonderful charge in squadron 
columns up the slope to the gap between Hougoumont and 
the farm of La Haye Suinte, reached the plateau in spite of 
the case-shot from our batteries ; their advance brought them 
within what in our day would be a cross-fire at decisive 
rifle-range,—that is to say, to absolute destruction. 

Passing from details to principles, we would point out that 
with the magnitude of modern armies, the new facilities of 


railway transport and supply, the increased range of gun and 
rifle fire, and other conditions of military progress, the assault 
of an enemy’s main position will be effected, not by hazardous 
rushes, but by a succession of advances, occupying not hours 
but days, or maybe weeks, each entailing a separate fight. 
The twentieth-century Mars will not be merely gnided 
by the inspirations of the moment—he will be the Professor 


of an exact science. A Salamanca with a “defeat of forty 
thousand men in forty minutes” will not recur, neither shall 
we hear of another “Up Guards andat’em!” For all this, 
proper mastery of the cardinal points of victorious war and 
efficiency in high command are not to be acquired without the 
study of the strategy and tactics of the great captains of 
battle, of whom “he of Lodi’s bridge, Marengo’s field, and 
Wagram’s ridge” was the chief. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Lord Eversley in his “ Teuto- 
phobia ”"—economically cut down from “Teutonophobia ”— 
has something to say to the Spectator, an “alarmist croaker 
of the Jingo Press,” as he calls us with what we will only 
describe as an economy of courtesy. We are not careful 
to answer him; indeed, Sir Robert Giffen in his “ English 
Commerce in a Naval War” answers him sufficiently. 
“Tt will be cheaper to spend say forty millions a year 
more than we are now doing on increasing the numbers 
and efficiency of our Navy and Army than to have to spend 
in hot haste in one fatal year ten times the money.” The 
enormous interests at stake are ample justification for 
precaution, and the persistent urging of precaution. If 
German ambitions and preparations are specially dwelt 
upon, it is because German voices loudly proclaim them, 
because they have no adequate final cause except aggres- 
sion, and because those who control German policy have 
within the last decade actually threatened more than once 
European peace-——Lord Erroll is right in thinking that 
a month spent in our Eastern Empire does not give 
him any special claim to speak with authority on “The 
Recent Crisis in India.” As a matter of fact, these 
brief visits are apt to narrow rather than to widen the 





spectator’s vision. Nevertheless, he gives an instructive account 
of the situation. He might have omitted with alvantage 
the speculation as to how the Liberals would have acted ig 
they had been in Opposition. No one can doubt that Mr, 
Morley is the right man in the right place, and we may 
be thankful, first, that he is there, and, secondly, that the 
opposite side is represented by nothing more formid. 
able than what the Parliamentary reports describe, Every 
popular assembly is bound to have in it the doctrinaire, the 
ignoramus, and the man who parades his disloyalty yy. 
William O’Brien concludes his account of “ The Breakdown 
in Ireland.” We cannot accept all Mr. O’Brien’s statements, 
conclusions, and suggestions. He would greatly reduce the 
force of the constabulary because, forsooth, Ireland is “ crime. 
less.” There are crimes and crimes. There are offences 
against society of which one more than weighs down a 
hundred burglaries. But the article is, on the whole, 
encouraging. The writer is not intransigeant, and his present 
attitude is all the more significant when we remember that in 
which we have seen him at other times. He is, anyhow, a 
“ Conciliationist.”;>—-Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett has some. 
thing to say that is well worth reading about the Militia, 
One observation we may note, as it states a very significant 
fact. “The Volunteer battalions,’ says Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett, who is arguing against the idea of amalgamating 
the Militia with the Yeomanry and Volunteers, “are filled 
with skilled artisans.” Forty years ago they were filled with 
young men of the upper middle class, who are now too busy 
with sport to do anything for their country.——Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in one of the papers of reminiscences in which he 
can hardly be said to have a rival, writes about “ Paris in 
1851 and in 1907.”"——A serious indictment of the Southern 
States is formulated in “ Peonage in the United States.” It 
certainly requires an answer. 

In the National Review two more “ alarmist croakers” 
express their apprehensions of German schemes. Mr. H. W, 
Wilson in “The Policy of Tempting Germany ” questions the 
prudence of giving opportunities in naval matters which might 
be used with disastrous effect. A peril, more remote indeed, 
but not less real, is set forth by Lieutenant-Colonel 4 Court 
Repington in “Teuton and Turk.” The trouble of last year 
about the Egyptian frontier was a timely revelation of 
dangerous designs. By good luck there are more Monarchs 
than one who have a way of showing their cards. It would 
be the height of folly not to remember what we have seen 
when we have to think about the next trick.——Mr. A. Maurice 
Low’s review of “ American Affairs” is not reassuring, as far, 
at least, as the Japanese question is concerned. Taking a 
wider view of the matter, one cannot help fearing that the 
State-rights difficulty may become very serious indeed, 
The American Constitution was an admirable contrivance, 
but the growth of ideas which the eighteenth century did 
not contemplate is likely to try it to the uttermost.——In the 
region of domestic politics we having a glowing eulogium of 
Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. J. L. Garvin. The Spectator has 
never been blind to his great qualities; just now the feeling 
that he brought the Unionist Party to a quite unparalleled 
disaster is uppermost.——The general course of events is 
reviewed as usual in “ Episodes of the Month.” We are glad 
to see that the writer recognises the good service of Sir 
Edward Grey at the Foreign Office; but is it well for him to 
cry murder and treason so very shrilly? We certainly hold 
no brief for Mr. Winston Churchill, but surely it violates 
the decencies of political controversy to say of him that “if he 
believed fora moment that Preference would injure the Empire 
he would instantly become its most ardent advocate.” Mr. 
Churchill’s policy may be sound or unsound, reckless or 
moderate, but he is, of course, in intention as patriotic and as 
anxious to maintain the Empire in health and strength as 
any of his rivals. Such exaggerations as the sentence we have 
quoted are greatly to be regretted. Another article is 
“Perils and Problems of Socialism,” by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
—an anti-Socialist address delivered to the British Consti- 
tutional Association at Oxford on the 13th ult. The political 
programme therein set forth is briefly: No “compound” 
householders, no State-provided old-age pensions, no rate- 
provided meals to school-children, no endowment of the un- 
employed, a strict Poor Law, generally no Socialism. It 
would obviously be out of place to express any opinion as to 
the merits of the article in these columns, but we may perhaps 
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be allowed to quote from the article a striking quotation from 
Dr. Hodgkin in whieh the historian expresses his apprehen- 
sions :— The old weary round will recommence, democracy 
Jeading to anarchy, and anarchy to despotism, and the 
national workshops of some future Gracchus will build the 

in which British or American despots, as incapable 
of rule as Arcadius or Honorius, will guide mighty empires 
to ruin amidst the acclamations of flatterers as eloquent 
and as hollow as the courtly Claudian.” 


The first article in the Contemporary Review is on “ The 
Religious Education of Children,” by Sir Oliver Lodge. It 
is scarcely so illuminating as we expected to find it. It is 
something like a darkening of counsel when we are told—the 
words are quoted, but quoted with approval—“ A teacher of 
little children is teaching religion when she tries to form the 
elementary habits of cleanliness, order, punctuality, and 
courtesy .....-- when she helps children to make animals 
bappy to take care of their gardens.” This is, 
indeed, the “new theology.” Some answers from children 
are given; but inductions, here as elsewhere, must be made 
from many instances. One child remembers her first prayers 
seeming to her “something like gibberish.” But the writer 
of this notice has known a child of less than two years praying, 
wholly without suggestion, for a sick father. Much of the 
article, however, is instructive. We are glad to see that 
Sir Oliver Lodge praises Mr. Mitchell's How to Teach 
the Bible——Mr. J. A. Spender writes, with the modera- 
tion that we expect from him, a review of the political 
situation in “ At the Crossways.” If he is satisfied with 
the position of the Government, it is not for us inicere 
scrupulum. We may say a word or two on his treatment of 
the House of Lords question. With a Tory Upper House we 
have, he tells us, a single-Chamber Government whenever the 
Conservatives are in power. But we dread single Chambers 
for what they may do, not for what they may refrain from 
doing. It is when the coach is going downhill that we 
want the drag. That a “single Parliament” should over- 
ride the Lords’ veto is the objectionable provision —— 
Dr. Dillon reviews the Hague proceedings, among other 
matters, in his “ Foreign Affairs.” He too, as well as 
Sir Robert Giffen, is not easy about our naval prospects, 
nor does he think German “penetration,” peaceful or 
other, in Holland and Belgium, quite so remote as does 
Lord Eversley.——Mr. Laurence Jerrold writes with a force 
and brilliancy which remind us of his grandfather about 
“The Move of the Midi.” The discontented wine-growers 
have succeeded at least in embarrassing the political parties 
of France, the reactionaries and the Socialists, perhaps, even 
more than their opponents. But M. Clemenceau’s position 
Mr. Jerrold thinks, has not been strengthened by them. On 
the whole, he does not anticipate serious trouble. “ Revolu- 
tions have come in the past, Governments have gone down in 
thunder and lightning, but the savings and the thrift of 
France have always remained.”-——Of the non-political papers 
we would mention Professor Sayce’s “Social Life in Asia 
Minor in the Abrahamic Age.” It relates discoveries in a 
new region of exploration,—Cappadocia under Assyrio- 
Babylonian rule. One result has been to put back the 
beginning of coinage by at least a thousand years. Hitherto 
we have put it somewhere in the eighth century B.C. Now 
we hear of shekels “stamped with a horn” in the twentieth. 


In the Fortnightly Review “Calchas” writes epigram- 
matically of “The Ebbing Tide of Liberalism.” “The 
circumstances in which the Government was created pre- 
vented it from representing anything more than a moral 
interregnum.” The Liberal Party was placed in power to 
maintain Free-trade. This was a negative policy, but the 
position thus attained has been used for helping on all manner 
of schemes. The result of this has been a want of concen- 
trated power. “ Calchas” believes that only “ gambler’s luck” 
enabled the Liberal Party to regain office, for the Irish 
policy had hopelessly weakened its hold on the electors. The 
clinging to this outworn political idea by leaders who were 
naturally becoming superannuated was fatal to the regaining 
of popular esteem. That the attempt to throw sops to the 
Socialist Cerberus will disgust more voters than it will please 
is easy to show, and “Calchas” improves the occasion by 
quoting the Spectator. He sees that old-age pensions 
lead straight to the Tariff Reform he advocates. Being, 








however, a party politician and not a detached observer, 
he does not take into account the possibility that the 
country may determme to have neither Protection nor 
Socialism. Mr. Sidney Whitman thinks he can see 
evidences of an alteration in our national temperament. 
We are told in his article on “The Metamorphosis of 
England” that emotional unrest is pervading every class. 
The old phlegmatic conservatism of the country is passing 
away,—bridge has supplanted whist. At the death of 
Queen Victoria and during the Boer War the country showed 
a tendency to emotional outbursts which reminds Mr. 
Whitman of the French just before the Revolution. We are 
told that while the Continent still copies us in many things, 
we are getting to know less of Europe. Englishmen, instead 
of making the “grand tour” of their grandfathers, go to 
India, America, and the Colonies. The article ends with a 
general wail over the similarity between the predatory nature 
of democracies and aristocracies. This in truth amounts to 
no more than that mankind at bottom is much alike. 
——* Excubitor” writes an article on the Navy to show how 
baseless are the “sensational” statements of the Spectator. 
Our readers should compare the views here advanced with 
those of “ Civis” in the Spectator of July 20th.——Professor 
Boas in an interesting paper shows how large a part 
stage plays occupied in the past history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The earliest record under this head seems to be 
of expenditure on an embroidered cloak, masks, and beards 
for a comedy at the latter University in 1886. We are given 
the details of a seventeenth-century controversy at Oxford 
between William Gager, a University dramatist, and the 
theologian, Dr. John Rainolds, who objected to plays and 
dancing. In the true style of the time, Gager flung Homer at 
his opponent, referring to the Greek as “an excellent observer 
of decorum in all thinges.” 


The first article in Blackwood celebrates the jubilee of the 
Alpine Club. In it Mr. Preston-Thomas gives an amusing 
account of the way in which climbers were looked on in the 
early days of the movement. In Murray’s first handbook to 
Switzerland is found the statement that “the passion for 
climbing mountains so ardent in a young traveller, soon 
cools, and they who have surmounted the Righi, the Faul- 
horn, and the Ddle may fairly consider any further ascents a 
waste of time and labour.” Wisdom did not grow with editions, 
for in the third the guide-book tells its readers, in reference to 
Mont Blanc, that “it is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
a large proportion of those who have made this ascent 
have been persons of unsound mind: those who have succeeded 
have for the most part advised no one to attempt it.” One 
of the means by which Alpine climbing was popularised was 
the entertainments of Albert Smith. For six years this 
humourist described his adventures, all London going to hear 
their recital. The profits of these performances are said to 
have amounted to £30,000. These were the early days; later, 
when the Alps had been conquered, the army of climbers 
sought out peaks in every quarter of the world. We 
are told that now there remains only one mountain- 
range awaiting the explorer. This is to be found in New 
Guinea; but, “owing to the presence of various tribes of 
particularly aggressive and hungry cannibals, the traveller's 
difficulty in procuring food would be supplemented by the 
danger of being converted into it. This risk has not yet 
been faced."——-Mr. Edmund Candler draws a curious 
picture of the great delta of the Ganges. The region of 
the Sundarbans occupies four thousand square miles, and is 
intersected by six hundred named and ten times as many 
unnamed channels. What is not water is thick jungle. 
The banks of the channels are haunted by crocodiles 
and red and brown crabs. “Seeds fall all day long, and 
germinate at once in the mud, and spring up and choke one 
another, and writhe and struggle for light and room.” But 
this seething mass of vegetation is all mapped out into sections 
by the Forest Department. Each section when the timber is 
cut is left alone for forty years. This statement of itself 
makes us realise the loneliness of the place. Wild animals 
have their lairs in this forest, and the article finishes with the 
account of a tiger hunt. Indeed, the tiger is a serious con-. 
sideration to the woodcutters of the forest, for sixty of them 
fall to the tigers yearly. 


The writer of the notes on “ Ourrent Events” in the Albany 
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Review’ deplores the fact that Britain is represented at the 
Hague Conference by trained diplomatists. Something a 
little more progressive and sensational would be to the taste 
of the conductors of this periodical. The enthusiasms of the 
amateur in the world of international diplomacy are often apt 
to be combustible. We may congratulate ourselves that the 
affairs of Britain in this case are in the hands of men 
of experience.——An address delivered at the New York 
Peace Conference by Mr. William Archer is reprinted in the 
form of an article. The author believes that the example 
of the United States of America may be followed by 
‘the foundation of the United States of Europe. Mr. 
Archer acknowledges that the war of the North and 
South is difficult to reconcile with his theory. But what he 
does not allude to is the fact that the Government of each 
State in the American Union is practically in the hands of 
men of one race with common habits of mind and traditions. 
This is the all-important condition, and to ignore it is to ignore 
the main factor in the case. The only practical suggestion 
Mr. Archer has to make is that all people who wish, like him- 
self, to promote European peace should adopt a flag which 
would stimulate their enthusiasm. He suggests a large star 
composed of smaller stars as the device for this flag. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc calls attention to a curious capacity 
inherent in the French people, which was shown in the late 
disturbances in the South. It is the power of masses of 
French people to act together with little or no organised 
leading. As Mr. Belloc puts it, history shows that the French 
have the quality which “consists in a power to direct great 
numbers of men, not by the conscious plan of one brain, but 
sub-consciously as it were, by the common action of a 
number.” In this power of acting without leaders Mr. Belloc 
sees the corrective to Parliamentary government. He also 
regrets that the sight of a crowd as it roars down a street in 
anger “‘is unfortunately only too rare to-day.” This attitude 
of mind seems to indicate how little the writer understands 
the system of government by representative and not by mob, 
a system which England developed and which perhaps only 
Englishmen can understand. Mr. Belloc may give insurrec- 
tion a grand name and call it “the national soul,” but those 
who care for abiding liberty will distrust such sophistications. 
“ A mob's a mob for a’ that.” 








NOVELS. 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH.* 
Mr. Bastt Kina has chosen a theme round which a great 
novel—a novel which should be bone of the bone of our own 
age—might be written. We have here the curiously com- 
pounded character of a millionaire, of the head of a Trust. 
Only the perfectly thoughtless could assume that the motives 
of such a character are wholly unjustifiable or wholly justi- 
fiable. The very largeness of comprehension which makes a 
man think in millions must have some counterpart in his 
conception of his own domestic life, of friendship, of love, and 
so forth. This must be so even if his largeness in things 
which are good be only an accident, if his generosity to one 
man be only a reaction from the squeezing of another. And 
then, however much a millionaire may be a giant, and have the 
strength of a giant, in his own commercial world, he is very often 
a mere weakling, a babe, in his ability to release his judgment 
from his circumstances. To him “ business is business,” and 
he is fairly snug, and perhaps smug, in the assurance that the 
world thinks all fair in competition, and consequently in 
competition as conducted by him; a man can rise only by 
standing on his fellows. Or, again, commerce is a game of 
cards; and players do not renounce the winnings which 
combined skill and luck have brought them because they are 
too tender-hearted to profit by others’ loss. Commerce, when 
managed on the very highest scale of prosperity, is frequently 
based on a gigantic moral assumption,—the assumption 
that it is worth while to buy @ (# being the undefined and 
indefinable something which wealth can procure) at the cost 
of knowing that others are thereby made miserable, and 
perbaps utterly broken. And in such cases this assumption, so 
far from becoming less firm, grows stronger in proportion as 
the millionaire’s wealth passes beyond what economists used to 
call the margin of utility. The less it is worth his while to 


. The Giant's Strength. By Basil King. London: Harperand Brothers. [6s.} 














break people, the more the millionaire breaks them. Hay, 
millionaires, who are really a modern product (our Classical 
novelists did not know them), yet faced this question? 
Whether they do or do not, their character presents a fing 
field for the novelist. Mr. King has not bestowed on the 
persons in his story those continuous small industrious touches 
which amount in the mass to real significance. But he has 
written a direct story, all of one piece, which is interesting 
throughout, and frequently dramatic. Indeed, we found our. 
selves several times reconstructing the situations as they would 
appear in a play, and we fancy that they could be translated 
into that medium with but small alterations. This may not 
be high praise of the work as a novel, but it shows it to 
possess qualities which are at all events distinct. The author 
produces his contrast between the too easily accepted views of 
the financial world—the “evolutionary” views as one might 
call them, for they demand without extenuation the survival 
of the fittest—and those of ordinary persons by making Paula 
Trafford refuse to digest the excuses of her father, the Coal 
King. It ought to be remembered that, however much the 
methods of a crushingly successful business man be connived 
at generally—Paul Trafford is a pillar of half the churches 
and philanthropic institutions in the United States—they are 
never excused by the victims of them. Paula happens to 
have come in contact with the son of the chief victim. 
Her very jealousy for the honour of her father makes her 
harbour agonising suspicions. The confusion of her incentives 
is excellently described ; her whole ambition in life becomes to 
repair a wrong of which she does not admit the existence, 
How could she admit it while preserving her devotion to her 
father? Her distraction varies in form and intensity as she is 
pulled this way and that by the claims of her rival lovers, 
On the one hand she is overwhelmed by her love for Roger 
Winship, who stands for the victims; on the other she is 
drawn by the sobering advice and sterling good qualities of 
the Duke of Wiltshire. By the way, we are amused by the 
author's reluctance to allow himself to be oppressed by such 
Olympian characters as a millionaire and a Duke, and his 
consequent determination to insist upon the grocer-like 
appearance of the Duke. Paul Trafford, the millionaire, has 
such unfailing acumen, and is so generous to his opponents 
in the private relations of life, that we can hardly believe in 
his inability at once to see that Paula’s engagement to Roger 
Winship would settle all difficulties, saving his daughter's 
conscience and his own rapidly growing one at the same time. 
However, the scene in which Roger Winship, safe in the 
consciousness of requited affection, “gets back” on the 
millionaire, and in a glorious moment denounces him and all 
his fortune, and refuses to accept the daughter if she brings 
with her a penny of the ill-gotten money, is the most dramatic 
in the story. How the millionaire makes restitution must not 
be told here. We quote a passage in which Paula is hearing 
from her cousin a narrative of her father’s rise to pros- 
perity :— 

«Oh, Laura, don’t tell me any more.’—‘It was all Marshall's 
fault, dear. Your father didn’t make him shoot himself. That 
was perfectly gratuitous on Marshall’s part. But it’s about the 
old Miss Marshalls that I want to tell you. After their father 
died and they were so poor, they had to turn their hands to any- 
thing for a living. They did sewing and made cake and put up 
pickles and painted doilies—’—‘ Oh, how dreadful, Laura! ’—‘ And 
they did pretty well till the eldest one fell ill. That was the very 
summer I was married; and one day, in the winter after, I 
happened to mention them to your father.’—‘ Oh, I’m so glad. I 
know he was good to them!’—‘ Yes; he sent them a thousand 
dollars, anonymously, through their minister. He gave the 
strictest orders that his name was never to be known, but when 
they had spent a couple of hundred of it the foolish clergyman 
told them. That wasenough. The sick one got up out of her 
dying bed and went to work. It was asif her pride had healed 
her. For two years they toiled and saved till they had got 
together as much as they had spent. Then they returned the 
full thousand to your father. He told me about it, and I know it 
cut him to the quick. He’s forgiven them, though, great heart 
that he is! And he’s asked me several times to do what I can for 
them.’” 





The Story of Anna Beames. By C. A. Dawson Scott. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—This is a powerful but sombre story of a 
woman who, deprived of love for the first thirty-five years of life, 
succumbs to an unworthy passion, and thereby misses the chance 
of happiness. The figures both of the heroine, Anna Beames, and 
of Steve Barclay, the palavering adventurer with whom she falls 
in love, are well drawn, and perhaps one of the best parts of the 
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pook is the description of Anna’s short and unhappy married life. 
The author has great talent in the description of detail, and the 
life at the rectory at Whetstone—more like a farmhouse than a 
rectory—lives before the eyes of the reader as a picture full of 
light and shadow. When, however, Mr. Dawson Scott attempts 
semi-social scenes, he is not so successful. The ball at Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter’s, and the story of the girl, Ellen Hunter, are not 
nearly so well given as the country scenes in the book, or as the 
descriptions of character. Anna’s three brothers, two doctors and 
a clergyman, are admirably drawn, though it must be owned that 
their absolute hardness of temperament in the end seems incon- 
sistent, except perhaps in the character of Enoch, the clergyman 
brother. The whole book is above the average in writing and 
in intention, and the last scenes have a note of dreary 
poignancy which leaves a decidedly gloomy impression on the 
mind of the reader. 

The Grim Smile of the Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 5s.)—Mr. Arnold Bennett is at his best in short 
stories of the “ Five Towns,” though it must be confessed that he 
very much oversteps the boundaries of good taste in the last story 
of all. The three tales which concern Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Cheswardine are extremely entertaining, but the sketch entitled 
“The Death of Simon Fuge” presents an even more vivid picture 
of life in the five industrial towns to which Mr. Arnold Bennett so 
often introduces his readers. While most of these stories give 
accounts of the Five Towns as seen from within, in this study Mr. 
Arnold Bennett describes them as seen from without,—through 
the eyes, that is, of the Curator to a “certain department of 
antiquities at the British Museum.” The author contrives most 
cleverly to present a picture which he himself knows intimately 
in the light in which it would appear from the totally different 
standpoint of an intelligent outsider. This story is in its way 
a literary tour de force. The shrewdness of the counsel given by 
Uncle Dan in the little story, “From One Generation to Another,” 
is very entertaining, and the practical application of his advice, 
which takes the oll gentleman himself rather disagreeably by 
surprise, is most amusingly narrated. 

ReapaBLe Noveis.—Half a Rogue. By Harold MacGrath. 
(Gay and Bird. 6s.)—An American story, made up of love and 
municipal politics, which seem to be more interesting there than 
they are here. A Mirror of Folly. By Harold Wintle. (Brown, 
Langham, and Co. 6s.)—This is a powerful tale of modern 
society. The Marquis is excellent, but Sir Porson Mole somewhat 
melodramatic.——The Bay of Lilacs. By Paul Waineman. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A tale of life in Finland, strongly tinged 
with the melancholy which is common in Scandinavian fiction. 
— Dr. Manton. By Morice Gerard. (John Long. 6s.)—A 
sensational story of attempted murder and kidnapping. The 
novel is exciting and very fairly put together.——Dr. Burton. 
By Archibald C. Gunter. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A series 
of adventures somewhat in the manner of Sherlock Holmes. The 
first story is specially ingenious. The Face of Pan. By Frank- 
fort Sommerville. (Macgregor, Reid, and Shaw.)—These stories 
are based on the pagan elements in the modern world. The 
best is that which gives the book its name. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cede 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes. Edited, Translated, and Explaired 
by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. The Plutus. (G. Bell and Sons. 
8s. 6d.)—It is quite needless by this time to praise Mr. Rogers’s 
translations of Aristophanes. The Greek comedian has been 
singularly happy in his translators. Hookham Frere and B. B. 
Rogers make a pair such as no other classic has had to interpret 
him. But as translations, properly so called, Mr. Rogers’s work 
easily holds the first place. He gives his readers the opportunity 
of testing his faithfulness, for he prints the Greek text on the left- 
hand page, and explains it in an admirable series of footnotes. 
We wish him most heartily health and strength to continue and 
complete the task. Seven out of the eleven plays have now been 
given to the world, the Acharnians, the Knights, the Peace, and 
the Lysistrata still remaining to be done. The Plutus is a 
remarkably interesting play. The very time of its pro- 
duction is a curiosity, for it was exhibited in the year 
388 B.C., no less than thirty-nine years after the author’s 
first appearance on the stage. Few dramatists have had 
so long a period of activity, and none, it may safely be 
said, have witnessed so great a change in their surroundings. 
Imagine the difference between the Athens of the two epochs! 
The play, too, marks a great literary change. The Old Comedy 
has gone; the New Comedy is in sight, if not actually present. 








In the play itself, among other interesting things, is the scene in 
the temple of Aesculapius. This may be said to stand by itself 
as a record of a curious phase of ancient life,—indeed, of life at 
all times, for what we read about this place of miraculous 
cures reminds us forcibly of what may still be seen without 
travelling a thousand miles. Here is a specimen of Mr. Rogera’s 
version :— 


** All people with me, I am sure, will agree, for to all men alike it is clear, 
That the honest and true should enjoy as their due a successful and happy 


career, 

beter the lot of the godless and wicked should fall in exactly the opposite 
sphere. 

*Twas to compass this end that myself and my friend have been thinking as 
hard as we can, 

And have hit on a nice beneficial device, a truly magnificent plan. 

For if Wealth should attain to his eyesight again, nor amongst us so aimlessly 


roam, 

To the dwellings, I know, of the good he would go, nor ever depart from 

their home, 

The ng and profane with disgust and disdaim he is certain thereafter to 

shun, 

Till all shall be honest and wealthy at last to virtue and opulence won. 

Is there any design more effective than mine a blessing on men to confer ? 

For our life of to-day were a man to survey and consider its chances aright, 

He might fancy, I ween, it were madness, or een the sport of some mia- 

_ chievous sprite. 

So often the best of the world is possessed by the most undeserving of men.” 
Mr. Rogers has been good enough to add, by way of giving us a 
specimen of the New Comedy when it was fully developed, a 
translation of the Menaechmi of Plautus, a play famous for itself, 
and as having been reproduced in other dramas not less notable. 








MAKERS OF CANADA, 

Lord Dorchester. By A. G. Bradley. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
21s. net.)—This volume belongs to the “Makers of Canada” 
Series, and it may safely be said that it is not surpassed by any 
one of its fellows in respect of the interest of its subject and the 
distinction of style with which it is written. Guy Carleton was 
from the North of Ireland, of Scotch-Irish stock. He was a 
soldier, and a friend of James Wolfe, who took him on his Staff 
as Quartermaster-General in the Quebec Campaign, not without 
much opposition from the King, to whom he had given mortal 
offence by criticising the Hanoverian troops. In 1766 he was 
appointed Deputy-Governor of Canada; three years later he 
succeeded to the chief place, and this he held for thirty years. 
Mr. Bradley thus contisely describes the work which he did towards 
the “making of Canada” during this period :—* His first mission, 
from 1766 to 1778, was to attach the French and save the Colohy 
from the tremendous magnetism of the American Republic. His 
second, from 1786 to 1796, was to reconstitute the country when two 
rival races of about equal strength were struggling in unsympa- 
thetic and dangerous fashion for mastery.” In the first period his 
principal achievement was the defence of Quebec against Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. It is by this that he is known to most readers of 
history. It was a great feat; but there were other soldiers of the time 
who could have performed it, though the man’s personal character, 
inspiring, as it did, absolute confidence, largely contributed. 
What he did for the building up of the country is less easily told, 
but it was by far the greater achievement of the two. The story 
is admirably given in the second half of this book. Guy Carleton 
was created Lord Dorchester in 1756. The title became extinct 
in 1897, but recently was revived in a descendant. Another 
volume in the same series, Lemuel Allan Wilmot and Samuel 
Leonard Tilley, by James Hannay, introduces us to the provincial 
politics of New Brunswick. We do not question its claim to 
appear in the series, but its subject is of a kind that will not 
interest the general reader. As part of the story of how the 
Colonies became self-governing it has its importance, but the 
details are not of a striking kind. 








BOOKS OF 





SOME THE WEEK, 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Dublin. By Samuel A. Ossory Fitzpatrick. (Methuen and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Ancient Cities’ Series. Dublin, 
which looks back to nearly eleven centuries, may fairly claim 
inclusion in the class, though it is not ancient in the sense that 
Damascus, Athens, and Rome may be so styled. Scandinavian 
Dublin lasted over three hundred years; after this came Anglo- 
Norman Dublin; after this again the Tudor and Stuart period. 
Irish Dublin may be said to have existed for a few months in 1689. 
Let us hope that if it ever comes again into being it may conduct 
itself better. Six of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s eleven chapters are given 
to the different periods of the city’s life; another deals with 
Trinity College. The social life of the city from the time when 
records of the subject begin to be available, the municipal 
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history, the theatre, which has achieved no small distinction, are 
successively treated, and there is a separate account of “Historic 
Houses and Distinguished Dubliners.” The Cathedrals of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick are duly described. Altogether, we have 
in this volume a carefully written and interesting book.—— 
Another Dublin will be found in the “ Mediaeval Towns” Series 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net). The writer is Mr. D. A. Chart, 
M.A. We do not propose to make any comparison between the 
two books. In acertain sense one will be found supplementary 
to the other, and subjects common to both, as most of the matters 
dealt with must necessarily be, are somewhat differently handled. 
Mr. Chart tells some excellent stories, and has the advantage of 
some specially good illustrations, the work of Mr. Henry J. Howard. 
One story which is new to us, though doubtless well known in 
Dublin, is that of the “ Ouzel Galley.” This vessel left Dublin on 
a trading voyage, and was not heard of for many years. The 
underwriters paid the insurance. At last it returned, laden with 
a rich cargo. An Algerian corsair had captured it and used it for 
its own purpose. ‘Then the Irish crew rose upon its captors and 
recovered it with all its accumulated spoils. ‘To whom did these 
belong, to the owners or the underwriters? The question was 
fiercely contested in the Courts, and at last settled by arbitration. 
An “Ouzel Galley Society” was founded to perpetuate the 
arbitration method in such cases. It became a convivial club, 
and was finally dissolved. 


The Birth of the Nation. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The birth-year was 1607; the place what 
is now called Jamestown; the child what seemed at that time a 
very feeble bantling, the Virginian Colony. The enterprise of 
1607 was not the first that had been attempted in that region; 
but it was the first to attain to permanence. The story of the 
earlier attempts is melancholy, and discreditable to those who 
initiated or managed them in the Old Country. Nor is that of 
the effort which was destined to ultimate success without the very 
deepest shadows. There was the “hunger time” of 1610, when 
the new settlement was within an ace of being deserted. It had, 
in fact, been evacuated, when the opportune arrival of Lord 
Delaware brought back the fugitives. And there was the terrible 
massacre of 1623. Between these two came the romance of 
Pocahontas. Mrs. Pryor tells in detail the story of the Princess, 
daughter of Powhatan, once the bitterest and most powerful enemy 
of the English, but ultimately reconciled to them. It will be 
news to most readers that Pocahontas was a widow ; she had been 
married, as all Indian girls were married, at the usual age to a 
young brave of her tribe. He died in early youth, and so occasion 
served for one of the strangest of the love-stories of the world. 
Pocahontas was presented at Court, which, indeed, might have 
learnt much from her. King James took her dignity in all 
seriousness, and was angry with her husband for intruding into 
the Royal caste. he died at Gravesend on her way home, leaving 
a son, to whom some of the most distinguished citizens of Virginia 
have traced their origin. 


We have received Altitude, Azimuth, and Geographical Position, 
by G. W. Littlehales (Lippincott Company, £5 5s. net). We 
must be content with giving the description of its contents as 
supplied by the title-page. It comprises, then, “ graphical tables 
for finding the altitude and azimuth, the position line, and the 
variation of the compass; and for identifying observed celestial 
bodies, and finding the course and distance in great circle 
sailing.” 

By Tina Whitaker (née Scalia). 
6d. net.)—Mrs. 


” 


Sicily and England. 
stablo and Co. 10s. Whitaker prefixes an 
“ Historical Introduction,” which takes us back to the eleventh 
century. Sicily had very much the same start as England, 
falling into the hands of a capable Norman, who, as our author 
remarks, had the advantage over his contemporary the Conqueror 
in having what looked like better material to work upon. It is 
too much to say that “civilization was only beginning to dawn” 
in the country of Bede and Alfred. Yet Sicily was certainly far 
in advance of England. But the country has had ill fortune; or 
is there something in the air that tends to perversity? Again 
and again from the earliest times we seem to see great oppor- 
tunities lost. Mrs. Whitaker, by inheritance and by her own 
knowledge, has the best right to tell the story of Sicilian patriotism 
in the nineteenth century. Her maternal grandfather, Pompeo 
Anichini, was a friend of Mazzini; on her father’s side she comes of 
an old Sicilian family. Here the revolutionary element was intro- 
duced by the grandfather’s wife, a Serretto, who was actually 
initiated into the secret society of the Carbonari. Her children 
inherited her fiery spirit, and were convinced friends of reform, 
though they both belonged to the moderate party. Here, then, 
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we may read the story of the struggle for freedom, relieved, ong 
is not sorry to find, with something of less serious 

detail. Mrs. Whitaker has spent part of her life in England, has 
seen many people worth knowing, and has much to tell us about 
them. Not the least valuable part of the book is the last chapter, 
The author writes about modern Italy, and not a little of what 
she says has a significance for us. No one has a better right to 
speak about reform—her family has suffered much in the cause— 
and the politicians who are so eager to make a clean sweep of 
powers and traditions that do not please them might profitably 
study her words. 





Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobiography. Translated by 
Lorenzo O’Rourke. (Funk and Wagnalls. 5s. net.)—My 
O’Rourke gives us here, together with his own appreciation of 
Victor Hugo’s beliefs, ways of thought, and literary methods, g 
translation of various writings hitherto unpublished,—shoulg 
not the word rather be “uncollected”? The appreciation is cop. 
cerned with what Mr. O’Rourke speaks of as “the last phase of 
Hugo’s genius,” and seems to us a performance of some value, 
though the reader will not find in it a genuinely critical temper, 
The great personality masters him, and he can do little else but 
express his admiration, sometimes rising to a very high note 
indeed. He pauses, it is true, for a moment when his hero says 
of himself: “There is only one classic—do you understand me 
well ?—only one. I mean myself. After me come Sainte-Beuye 
and Mérimée.” This is “amazing.” We cannot but feel, how. 
ever, that Mr. O’Rourke is not always qualified for his task. He 
is asserting the depth of Hugo’s classical scholarship. Of Greek 
he was confessedly ignorant; but as to Latin, it is not convincing 
to be told that he could recite “whole pages from , 
Justinius, Quintus, Curtius.” 


The Latin quotations, too, are 
frequently incorrect. We find “insomnus” for “ insomnis,” 
“somnii” for “somnia,” and in nineteen lines from the First 
Georgic there are three errors. The translation shows the 
translator mastered by his original. He must have known that 
“style is the entrails” (p. 200) was not English, but he could not 
help putting it because Victor Hugo wrote, presumably, les 
entrailles, a word more widely significant in French. 


The Story of Oxford, by Cecil Headlam, has been added, ina 
revised form, to the series of “ Mediaeval Towns” (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 4s. 6d. net). It is well worthy of its place, both for its 
own sake and on account of Mr. Herbert Railton’s beautiful 
illustrations. No pencil is better able to bring before the eyes, 
as far as such a thing may be done, the “whispered enchant- 
ments” of Oxford. A very useful table has been given in 
Appendix I. of the dates of the various buildings in the Colleges, 
with a few notes on things to be seen. All Souls’, to take as an 
instance the first on the list, is thus described :— 


** Front quadrangle, fifteenth century. 


Chapel on the N, side. Late Perpendicular. Original glass in the 


Aute-Chapel. Reredos restored 1876. The Noli me tangere of 
Raphael Mengs, once the Altar-piece, now hangs in the Ante 
Chapel. 

The Great Quadrangle :— 
Hall 1729 


Codrington Library (N.) 
Cloister 


jr half of eighteenth century.” 
Hawksmoor's Twin Towers 


The Royal Society Archives: Classified Papers, 1606-1741. Com 
piled by A. H. Church, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Printed for the Author.)— 
The Royal Society was a development of the Philosophical Society, 
and with this was connected a Committee of Trades. Hence the 
inclusion of papers dating earlier than 1662, the year of the 
Society’s first charter. Then early in its existence it received a 
gift of the Arundel Library, and in this, it is probable, some still 
older documents. What Dr. Church has done has been to make 
an index of authors’ names (distinguished by type into Fellows of 
the Society and others), and of papers contributed by them, 
arranged as to their subjects in twenty-two categories. I¢ will 
be understood that the Society occupied itself with a wider range 
of subjects than it does now. Class XVI., for instance, inclades 
“Grammar, Chronology, History, and Antiquities.” So Dr. W. 
Stukeley is found in 1741 reviewing a Latin version of the 
Psalms, written, by the way, more than a hundred years before. 


The Northern Highlands in the Nineteenth Century. By James 
Barron. (Carruthers and Sons, Inverness.)—This volume mainly 
consists of extracts from the Inverness Courier for the years 
1825-41. The introduction occupies forty-four pages, and gives 
some interesting facts. The movement in the Highlands was not 
all in advance. In the Western islands there was retrogression, 
though such places as Inverness and the towns generally advanced. 
Here, too, there has been rural depopulation. Sutherland and 
Caithness show a decrease of population in 1901 as compared 
with 1831 of 55,310 as against 60,037. Some places exhibit much 
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change. The 3,280 of Glenmoriston in 1851 had sunk to 

1,828 in 1901. In one matter a great increase has taken place,— 
sng rents. As late as the “fifties” a shooting of 80,000 acres 
with two salmon rivers in the island of Lewis was let for £150. 
Twenty years still earlier the whole island did not bring in much 


more in the way of sporting rent. 





Pranks in Provence. By L. and A. Edited by Percy Wadham. 
(Brown, Langham, and Co. 5s.)—This book will be found better 
than its “funny” title would lead one to expect. Experiences of 
travel, some of them a little out of the usual course—the night 
spent in the Provencal peasant’s cottage, for instance—are well 
described, and there are some attractive illustrations. 


Old English Gold Plate. By E. Alfred Jones. (Bemrose and 
Sons. 21s. net.) —Gold-plate proper, as distinguished from silver- 
gilt, which is often confounded with it, is a rare thing, much 
rarer than it was five or six centuries ago. The common cause of 
its disappearance has been, of course, the financial difficulties of 
Kings. The French wars of Edward IIL., for instance, were partly 
paid for in this way, and that by the sale of ecclesiastical vessels, 
Then Henry VIII. and his officials disposed of much. From 
Lincoln Cathedral alone he obtained 2,621 ounces. The one pre- 
Reformation ecclesiastical article that exists is at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, a chalice and paten presented by the founder, 
Bishop Foxe, in 1501-9. How it escaped the requisitions of King 
Charles no one knows. The result is that there are but forty 
pieces in all for Mr. Jones to describe, fourteen belonging to 
Royalty, Colleges, and Corporations, and twenty-six to private 
owners, the Dukes of Norfolk, Portland, and Devonshire having 
three each, and Lord and Lady Yarborough four. 


Peerage Law in England. By Francis Beaufort Palmer. 
(Stevens and Sons. 12s. 6d.)—This volume is, of course, mainly 
technical. Nevertheless, there is much in which the ordinary 
reader may take an interest. There is the question, for instance, 
of peerages by tenure, exemplified in the common belief that the 
earldom of Arundel goes with the castle. That such peerages 
have existed is probably true; but they have ceased to be. The 
decision in the Berkeley case in 1861 was adverse to a claim 
founded on this consideration. (We venture to doubt whether 
Lord Campbell, Lord Cranworth, Lord St. Leonards, Lord 
Chelmsford, and Lord Redesdale are properly described as 
“some of the most eminent judges who have ever adorned the 
English bench.” Lord Redesdale was not, properly speaking, a 
Judge at all; and Lords Cranworth and Chelmsford were not in 
the first rank or anywhere near it. Lord St. Leonards’, in fact 
is the only great name of the five.) 


> 


Clara Hopgood. By Mark Rutherford. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. 
net.)—This is the sixth volume of the cheap edition of “Mark 
Rutherford.” 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 172.) 








LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor eo NG 
JACOBEAN Stained to J@d. per square oS 
GEORGIAN any tone 18° oot fixed Davatvun 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 


DESIGNG FREE 


SOLID 


Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


_____ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Hamptons invite your in- 
spection of their various new 
specimen Rooms. The 


Decorations and Furniture 


of these Rooms exemplify 
Hampton and Sons’ numerous 
original and inexpensive inter- 
pretations of the Classic 
English Styles that are now 
attracting so much attention. 


HAMPTON S 
Only Showrooms: PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 














ALLIANGE ASSURANGE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. .... £16,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiovary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), 21,000,000, Claims paid, @5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Lastitutions. 
Assurances at very low premiums Ave’ Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for years j cent, per annum. 


Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For ticulars a 
- PY 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W, 


























to the SECRETARY. om, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
NATIONAL All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 
PROVIDENT Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEwis, 

CIGAR IMPORTER, 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
INSTITUTION |r cccecuuncu stmuen, LONDON, BC. 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 5&.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 








—>__— 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 

PAGS coccovcccccccccccee, cece £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 

Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $8 8 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....ccscecees+s £16 16 O| Inside Page .......e.ccecsee 2414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, &s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 168. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terma; net 
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—__—@—__—_—_ 
Back Garden Letters, by “ Nella,” cr 8vo ...... ecosnesetsensess (T. 8S. Clark) net 2/6 
Barker (F. L.), Anatomical Terminology, roy 8vo ...............(Churchill) net 5/0 
Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), A New Geometry, Parts III. and IV., 
Bell (Mrs, A. G.), The Skirts of the Great City, cr Svo.. ............(Methuen) 6/0 
SG ck wie cchiehs cet cageesitinichatedunstpciah enatatanteteesetecncensese ak 2/6 
Bendall (G.), Mrs. Jones’s Bonnet, cr 8vo... .«.«e(Heinemann) 4/0 
Blatchford (R.), The Sorcery Shop, er 8vo . ..(Clarion Press) net 2/6 
Buster Brown’s Antics, f0li0 ..........ccccecsees eecesee seseeeeeeeees(Chambers) net 3/6 
Caldecott (W. Shaw), Solomon's Temple: its History aud its Structure, 
SUPT - csiveidtnigubainanniananniaT diadsmriecniaas vitebiatuaiaceieneseenimoenamatl -T.S.) 60 
Condor (C. R.), Cr id the Law, 8vo . . Blackwood) 2/6 
Davidson (Gladys) es from the Operas, s, cr 8Svo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
D'Arcy (Hal), The O’ Donoghue, and other Poems, cr 8vo .........(Simpkin) 3/6 
Deissmann (A.), New Light on the New Testament, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Graham (Rt. B.), Notes on the District of Menteith, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) net 3/6 
6/0 


Cirandgent (C, H.), Introduction to Vulgar Latin, cr 8vo (D. C. Heath) net 
Heath (S.) and Prideaux (W. de C.), Some Dorset Manor Houses, folio 


(Bemrose) net 30/0 
Howells (W. D.), Minor Dramas, 18mo, 2 ols. .........+..++«+ -+-(Simpkin) net 5/0 
....(Constable) 6/0 
...(Routledge) 21/0 
8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 







Hyatt «S. P.), Marcus Hay: a Novel, er 8vo ...... 
Jonas (M.), Notes of an Art Collector, imp 8vo . 
Lambert (J. C.), Great Texts of the Old Testament, c 
Maurice (Sir F.) and others, History of the War in South Africa, 1899- 
 & SS Sa a memnenpenetecusnnasnaed (Hurst & Blackett) net 21/ 
Rainy Day (The), by Author of “ A London Girl,” cr 8vo ......... (A. — 3 
Risque (F. W.), Loose Leaf Books and Systems, 4to.......... . (B. Lawrence) 1 
Russell (H.), Railway Rates and Charges Orders, 8vo....... (Stevens & Sons) 1 
Samuelson (J.), Recollections by an Old Author and Traveller...... (Simpkin) 
Schmidt (R.), Dictionary Autotechnic Compiled in Four Languages, 
Vol. IIT, 12mo (Nutt) < 


/ 


1 
3 
2 
0 
3 
coessmeceeosseses snnssoseseseee seneeee seseees cosssee eee coscesesncsnoged 3 


Selley (E. A.), Astronomy for the Man in the Street, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 


Simon (John S.), The Revival of Religion in England in the Eighteenth — 


Century, cr 8V0...........+« nanunenneenennt (C. H. Kelly) 







..(Constable) 





5 

. 3 
Sinclair (Mav), The Helpmate, er 8vc 6 
Staley (V.), The Liturgical Year, er 8v ..-.(Mowbray) net 3 
Thomas (H. H.), Gardening in Town and Suburb, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) net 2 
6 

0, 

6 





/ 


Tracy (L.), The Wheel o’ Fortune, cr 8VO_ ............cccceeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 
Watuey (C.), The Car Continental Guide: the Motorist Abroad, cr 8vo 
(Car Illustrated) net 10/ 


Williamson (C. N, & A. M.), The Botor Chaperon, cr 8vo ......... (Methuen) 


0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
Scott (W. D.), The Theory and Practice of Advertising, 8vo (Pitman) net 60 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 


0 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


A RTHOG (N. Wales).—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 

from Aug. 28th, charming COUNTRY HOUSE, with every modern con- 
venience ; standing in its own wild grounds, in beautiful scenery, facing Cader 
Idris; five minutes from Barmouth Junction; three large sitting, seven bed 
rooms (for 15), dark-room; piano; three w.c.’s, {c.; sea and mountain air ; 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Golf, &.—“‘ F. D. C.,’’ Eccles Vicarage, Manchester, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend, £500 per annum. The successful 
Candidate will be required to enter on his duties ou October Ist, 1907. 

Applicatious, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before September 14th, 1907. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








WANTED, for New School to be Opened in September next— 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER, Salary £140 to £190, by annual incre- 
ments of £10. Should be specially qualified in Latin and French, Degree 
essential, 

Also TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS. Salary £110 to £150, by annual incre- 
ments of £5. One should be specially qualified in Science (Chemistry and 
Physics), the other in general Form Subjects. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and all applica- 
tions must be sent to the Head-Master, Mr. THOS. SHOPLAND, Clinton 
Road, Redruth, on or before the 28th August, 1907. 

F,. BR. PASCOE, Secretary, 
Education Office, Truro, 25th July, 1907, 





Rorvat ALBERT MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
k EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following appoint- 
ments :— 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH. Salary £175 per annum, 

A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS (Lady preferred). 
annuin,. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS of METHOD for the Day Training Depart- 
ment (Froebel Subjects, Kindergarten Methods, &c.) Salary £120 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. 

Evidence of Teaching capacity is essential. 

Applications should be lodged not later than 10th September, 1907, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be 
obtained. 


Salary £120 per 





UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND — 

The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY in QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

CORK, will become VACANT on the 15th October, 1907. Candidates 

for that Office are requested to forward their testimonials to the UNDER- 

SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before the 2nd September next, in order 

that the same may be submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant.—For 

any further information candidates should apply to the PRESIDENT of the 

College.—Dublin Castle, 27th July, 1907, 

UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

BELFAST, is now VACANT. Candidates for that Office are requested 

to forward their testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, 

on or before the 19th September next, in order that the same may be 

submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant.—For any further informa- 

tion candidates should apply to the PRESIDENT of the College.—Dublin 
Castle, 26th July, 1907. 

JACANCY on Staff of Leading Illustrated London 

“Class” Weekly forable LEADER and PARAGRAPH WRITER. Whole 

‘ Address, stating terms, experience, &c., 

The Spectatery, 1 Welliugtou Street, Strand, 












or part time could be ar 
to “ LITERARY,” Box 202, 
London, W.C, 





———____ 
parvare SECRETARY or POSITION of TRUST 
The Advertiser, a Gentleman, of good social position and Uniy, ~ 
Education, desires post as Private Secretury or in some Position of Trust, 
is a good platform speaker, a Liberal in politics, and can find substanti 
guarantee.—Address, ‘* C 337,” Birchall’s Advertising Offices, Liverpool, tial 
a. 
XFORD GRADUATE, Honour Mods, Classica} 
Scholar and Prizeman, aged 30, ten years’ successful expe 
DESIRES PRIVATE TUTORSHIP or PARTNERSHIP. Highest yef 
ences and testimonials.—Address, “‘ WINCHESTER,” ‘c/o Willings, 73 
Knightsbridge. ; , 


ENTLEMAN (40) DESIRES POST as COMPANION 

anaes ete & Gentleman ; or SECRETARYSHIP Political 
or otherwise. ighest references.—Box 201, The Spectator, 1 W 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, : isis Wellington 


MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 

in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 

energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 

or other matters in the U.S. References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 

STREET, NEW YORK. 

{NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 

of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203 The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. , 


| 

YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. ° premium 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Chancellor and President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor—ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.U., M.A., LL.D., B.C.L, 
Registrar—EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 

THE SESSION 1907-8 BEGINS ON THE Isr OCTOBER, 

There are eight Faculties in the University—Arts, Science, Law, Music 
Commerce and Administration, Theology, Technology, and Medicine, in all of 
which Degrees are conferred. A Research Degree may be obtained after 9 
a of residence by candidates who have graduated as Bachelor in other 

Jniversities. There are Diplomas in Dentistry, in Public Health, in Veterj. 

nary State Medicine and for Secondary Teachers, Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mining, Applied Chemistry, and Technology. A large Day 
Training College is associated with the University with a University Certificate 
for Teachers. 

The Teaching Staff consists of 43 Professors and about 160 Lecturers, 
Assistants, and Demonstrators. A number of Entrance Scholarships are 
offered for competition in May. 

There are special facilities for Research, and Graduates of other Universities 
may study for Research Degrees, and are eligible for certain Research 
Fellowships. 

All Degrees and all Faculties of the University (except Engineering) are 
open to Women Students, 

The Registrar will supply on application Prospectuses of any of the above 
Faculties or of any of the following :— 

Dental Department. School of Architecture. 

Department of Education, Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, 
Pharmaceutical Department, Special Popular and Evening Courses, 
Public Health Department, University Extension Committee, 
Engineering Department, Advanced Studies in the Faculties of Arts 
Mining Department. and Science. 

The Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarship Examination 
(price 6d.); those set at the last Degree and Diploma Examinations (price 
Is.) ; and the University Calendar (3s.; by post, 3s. 4d.), may be obtained from 
Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes, St. Ann Street, Manchester, and 60 Chandos 
Street, London, W.C. ; or any Bookseller. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 





DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


The SESSION 1907-8 COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 1907. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree, 





SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, 17th 
October, 1907.—A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of 
Education and as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by 
Students before beginning Medical study, may be obtained by applying to 
Mr. W. INNES ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. 








Lex?’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 914 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,139; out-patients, 229,408; accidents, 15,779; major 
operations. 3,368. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Eulargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &e. 

For Prospectus and full information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


LOxPoN COLLEGE. 





MEDICAL 
LONDON.) 


HOSPITAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B.Examination (London) 
will commerce on October Ist. 

Fee for the whole Course (one year), 10 guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B. (London), the 





Primary and Final F.R.C.S., and other Exawivations. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


5 aed 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, London, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of the Hospital 
Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £860. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| apaiactisabe COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene, 

Full partienlars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE SLEAFORD AND KESTEVEN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET K. LEWER, assisted by a staff of 
qualified Resident Mistresses. 
Preparation for the Oxford Local and other Examinations. 
advantages for Music. Kindergarten and Lower Classes, 
Healthily situated Mansion House and spacious grounds. Boarders received 
by the Head-Mistress. , 
“For Illustrated Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS at the School, or to me, 
ERNEST H. GODSON, 


Secretary. 


(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Special 


Sleaford, 27th July, 1907. 





President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Ceci! Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., ean be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ; 
UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid sitnation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HMUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERs, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Lllustrated Prospectuses on application. 


(ORRAN SCHOO L, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


7 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The Rev. and Mrs. 
H. SAYERS have now VACANCY in their Home School for GIRL, 
14-16. French and German (conversational) by Resident Parisian and English 
Governesses. Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Violin, &c. Every care and atten- 
tion ; entire charge if required. Beautiful grounds, healthy country. Highly 
recommended by parents.—Bluntisham Rectory, St. Ives, Hunts. 


) | Aap 24. NG CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON, Newnham College. 

The Daughters of Gentlemen received as Boarders by Miss M. MUSSON, 
at Cintra Lodge, Reading. High and bracing situation. Resident French 
Governess. 

\OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


HicHFlELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








_ Summer Holidays July 2th to September 23rd. 


CAs WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joimt Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ANDY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a COUNTRY 
HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy; gravel soil. 
knutire Charge and Tuition of Children. Lady Pupils for poultry farming and 
domestic economy. ‘Tennis; ponv.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, 
leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 
Y 














Ni RRE L 
h GARRATTS HALL, 


HILLS. 
School for Girls of good social position. 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


BANSTEAD., 
The House stands 570 ft. above | 


COzcs0n EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


Oar ~ ae HOUSE, HEENE, WORTHING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home. Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses, Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymnasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis. Exceptional healthrecord. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PKINCIPALS. 


.T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
hk Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ASTBOURNE.—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists, 
Gymnasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 


Ss": ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
hO (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils ‘-_o for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


‘her GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
E for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses._-H EAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston Hich School. 


Sie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
® With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, i..L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 
MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr*dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Collezes, and others, 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOsSEUX,. 

1T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Ss Boarding School for Girls. Under the lnspection of the Scotch Educa. 
tion Department, and the Oxtord and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢,— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTBESS, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on moceen ee Large -~y A of potions Specialists 


for Art, Musie mnastics isiting 
SPECIAL CS EPSETMGNT FOR SGNIOBS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY. —ST. GEORGE'S WwooD 
SCHOOL FOR G 


Sandy soil; nine of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Princi : Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
ae (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), wo for Teaching of German 

Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


York, 
OODARD SCHOOL. 
8S ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England ‘School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playin -fields, Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art anc Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
— Mistrose— Mise MARCIA BICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 

ass 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge. St Andrews. 


VERDALB SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


HIRE,—Principails: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH. SET ecougt education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ's College. 


, The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 














By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engiueeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Siduey Street, 
Cambridge, 


mete aves ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1907-8, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., In late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prep: ured to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SC one to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET 




















The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools i in the last teu years, 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 2nd SiPTEMBER, 1907. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, Vr application to 
}— HEAD-MASTER: or to THOS. J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 


PRIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 

DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, RECEIVES 2 PUPILS, and 

will have VACANCIES September. Has successfully prepared boys for 

Public Schools, University and other Examinations. Healthy, bracing climate. 

Peak district. Special attention given to delicate boys. French, German, 
Highest references. Terms, inclusive, 50 guineas per annum. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
—For Prospectus. &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 

















YPSUM COLLEGH.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. B eye wm ym and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 








ie 
merase AGRICULTURAL COLLEG 
CIRENCESTER. E, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Teslent ye neti BABEL wrk tab E.G, 
orLand-ow agents, Surveyors,Agricul turi ding 
“Farming and Colonial Branch. = Colonista, ta, 
Ser Pee - -- oa agg wd —~ Forestry Branch, 
‘or spectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti larshi 
Diplomas, ke ke. apply to the PRINCIPAL. ntions, Scholarshiza 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October ae 


A SkicunroraL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
AA, LANE ioe ito ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a mat 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Prineipal, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH H.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ w, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate 1", = 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Arm 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasina, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories: Cadet Corps, &e. 
Recent Honours: Scholar ship, Balliol College; 1st Class Classical odera. 
tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D.; or SECRETARY 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER l8th, P 
ENTRANCE SCHOOL EXAM., SEPTEMBER 13th and Mth. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Hea l-Master, C, W. AT KINSON, M.A. - Cantab. 


aw es BD SCHOOL, 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70- £20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Ussex, 


HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD—ST 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and B.N. C., Osborne. Fifty acreg 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. P rospectus and views on applic ution, 


























ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B. A., 1] Heat. Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Seh« ol House, 


BHootuanx | SCHOOL, YORK, 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER I19tb. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys ‘trom 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ORCESTER—KING’S SCHOOL, 


Additional Accommodation—Very moderate Fees. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 19th and 20th. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply Head- Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, ee 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages te 
Sous o of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


G B, 



































Pp EM BR OK L O 
SOUTHBOUEBNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 


"f\HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS.—Mr. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN, 
Preparatory School for Boys from 7-14, Most healthy situation, 1f miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
lawn- tennis courts, cricket and football fields. —Prospe ctuses on application, 











YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 
feet above the sea. Private chapel. Excellent playing-fields. Age care 
given to Delicate Boys,—A. F. FERNIE, M.A. Cautab., Head-Master 


OLKESTONE.—VACANCY, owing to pupil gaining a 

Scholarship at Public School. Limited number ; individual attention. 

Cricket, bathing. Terms moderate—F. J. FITZ- -GERALD, 107 Cheriton 
Road. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for Universit 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TE 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 
QTAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a Mo self-cured 
Prospectus 


stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school bo 
on capllention—Adaueen Acomb House, Bedferd, Established 1800, 
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ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 
‘Excellent Education in Music and uages. Drawing and Painting in 
‘>, First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
Studio. garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
polap Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
i references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Mile. Expulson 
js now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 
ARIS.—Canon POLLOCK, Rochester, and Mrs. 
VERNON HARCOURT, Haddon House, Weybridge, desire to highly 
RECOMMEND a LADY who RECEIVES a few YOUNG LADIES at Paris. 
Special advantages for Music. The Lady is now in England, and would be 
pleased to arrange for personal interviews. 


TEPPE—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


) amnmaptemmeagen above LAUSAN NE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (6 to 14). 




















Magnificent situation, Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
= Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 


rvision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French —_— acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct serviee twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Di rien ores. Pepa SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 








FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 

rman, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.pstr,, 
BECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons, English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 
M URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 
———— ANOR FARM (English Pension), 


Splendid centre for Mountain- 
Terms from 








Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving, Excellent cuisine. 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 

RUSSELS.—ROXMORE HOUSE.—EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS.—Miss HINTON SMITH (successor to Miss 
PARSONS).—Beautiful house, on high ground, in healthiest quarter, Special 
facilities for Music and Languages. Resident English, French, and German 
Governesses. Leading Professors of City. Tennis, fencing, riding, gymnasium. 
Opportunities of attending Concerts, visiting Galleries, &c., under care of 
Governesses. Terms 100 guineas, including Piano Lessons from Conservatoire 
Master.—Address for letters, till August 24th, 9 Gloucester Road, South Ken- 
sington. Principal will arrange interviews in town, August 19th-24th. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 
1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 


2UCAT IO FB. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


BezCCLS in 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

G uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
ey (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Asseciation, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p-m.,2 to5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
agg ye Seotalaur Bauane, WG. Selsgaebie bane 

, ven uare, W, @ Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephoue No. 1804 (Gerrard), . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
UNSHINE IN THE SLUMS.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, 


Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. (38 years Latimer Church and 
Founder of East London Mission), urgently PLEADS for HELP to give Da 
in the Country to some of the THOUSANDS of POOR and often AILING 
EAST LONDON SLUM CHILDREN. Their ONLY CHANCE of one 
HAPPY HOLIDAY. Cost, including rail and SUBSTANTIAL MEAL, 
under ONE SHILLING PER HEAD, Every gift promptly acknowledged. 
Balauce-sheet by chartered accountant to every donor. Lady Baynes and 
Colonel Trevelyan cordially thanked. 


Se -- CASE for FURTHER STRAND IMPROVE- 
MENT, with Illustrations. By MARK H. JUDGE, Honorary Secretary 
to the Committee. One Shilling, post-free.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
NTI-GAG No. 8. 
OBSTRUCTION AS RACE PRIVILEGE. 

(MAGYAR v. CROAT.) 

One Shilling: Lent Gratis, 
Address, “J, R.," c/o Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 King William 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 

All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 

Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 


hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
WANT E D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
Cc. 














se. See ee s 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Lou.ion, W. 


“A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Vi 








isitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOABD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS teo 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 lie, 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRLETOR, 
| ) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specialy 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepay. 
Experienced Medica! and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, fricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Champiouship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 
JATTENED CHICKENS (Gurrey | atyle) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY, Prices:—41b., 38, 7d.; 44 lb., 3s. 10d,; 
5Ib., 48. 14.; 54 ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


he BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 
Schools. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20,000 standard 
and current publications, post-free, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION. 
Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Estimates Free, Write for Art Booklet, free.— 
Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4lla Harrow 
ve: 2308 Paddington. 


Pp 


Reasonable Prices. 
GERRARDS LIMITED. 
Road. London, W. ‘Telep o1 


h 
= aetse PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 











TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and the 
FASTEST CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. 62-65 Charing Cross, 5.W., 67 King William 

CANADA. | Street, E.C.; or Local Ageuts. F 






THROUGH TICKETS vid CANADA to JAPAN, 22) days; 

CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. —__ 
6d. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE 
on the 8.¥Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ Tounage 3,274. 


£9 19s. 


Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





: OOK BARGAINS.—The Best and Largest Stock of 

Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World; 25 to 80 per 
cent, reduction from the published prices. Write for our August Catalogue, 
containing some 7,000 titles. —-W. H, SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill's Poerts, 


3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or "43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 
1836 ; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 





THE AND BEST. 
we fee! no hesitation in re ommending its 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, p fe} L : s H 
* 


supplied, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 
OLDEST 
A D A M Ss s Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No, 1. MILK FOOD No, 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment guited to the 

digestive powers of young Ipfants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contammated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDOW. 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crarmmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipest—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervutr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY aND ManaGeR—FRANKE B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Annual Income, £438,200, 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
NEW 
POLICIES 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
E: are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
New Policies, with Valuable Options. 


IES. 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


uring first ten years. 


rate—d 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


before pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 THe Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine mee 
with a the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wmcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1752, 
Fire. 
Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
BurGary. 
PeRsoNnaL ACCIDENT. 
Fiperity GUARANTEE. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable rx ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Halj- 


Including postage to any 
yearly. 
£21 86... 0143... 


of the United King- 


postage to any 
nglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &, on eee 


om 


Includi: 
of the 


1 12 6,., 0 16 3... 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine de Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 
ad, 

. To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 

.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Tivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, Wintson Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Catherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
ano GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





Lr, 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


AUGUST. 
Excise Commerce my a Navat W. 
Robert Giffen, K.C.B. An. By Ge 
TevrorHopia. By the Right Hon. Lord E 
Tue Recent Crisis in Inpra. By Colonel % 
. ‘—> of Erroll, ~y 
HE ILITIA: AND Some Necess TORS 
5 By Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. — = 
BE San Francisco Eartuquake 
am a. Chasten Basten. . “=e 
HE Present CONDITION OF THE Eyay 
By the Rev. Canon Lewis (Rector of Be 
> spentioas). - 4 
ISEASED Meat anD Miux. By A. Mearns 
M.D. (Medical Officer of Health for Paw 





mouth). 
Museum EXAMINATIONS: AN EXxpPerimeyt 
Epucation. By Jonathan Hutchinson, FRCS 
Or Prorrssionat Foous. By Ida A. Taylor. 
Decree-Granytine InsTItTuTIONS Iy Cawapa,~I, 
. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
omME First-Nieur Fatuacies. B Gertrudg 
» Kingston. uf 
ARIS IN 1851 anp In 1907. By Frederic Harr; 
Worxine-Grets’ Ciuss iy Itatr. By the Hor 
2 — Stanley. 
LEA FOR THE BoppryG Artist. B Annetts 
, Hullah. af 
EONAGE IN THE UwnitTep States. B 
r Church Terrell. 7 lay 
HE BREAKDOWN IN IRELAND. (Concluded.)— 
Part Il. (Under the Liberals), B William 
O'Brien, M.P. , . 
London: Sporrrswoove & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 
Si 
REVIEW. August. 2s. 64. 
Tue Reticiovs EpvucaTion oF Cuitprey. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 
Art THE Cross-Wars. By J. A. Spender. 
Gops anp Saints In AncreNT IRELAND, ByT, W, 
lleston, 
THE Move or Tue Mint. By Laurence Jerrold, 
THe PropLem OF THE OLD TesTAmENT ReE-starep, 
By Professor James Orr, D.D. 
Poor Revier in THE Batkans, By Edith Seller, 
MEDIZVAL AND RENAISSANCE PoRTRAITURE. By 
Emily Crawford. 
Tae WEALTH oF THE WorkERS. By Jesse Quail, 
Socran Lire 1x Asta Mivon IN THE ABRABAMIC 
Ace. By A. H. Sayce, Litt.D. 
Tae Divixe Max. By Emma Marie Caillard. 
Foreign Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
OCTOBER Ist. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the ‘Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four ‘Tickets, 25s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priorityo! 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. ; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


qaury SUITOFRIEZE 
coour FADED MOORLAND 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits. 
Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
EN 
BALLYMENAGH POS'onv Lid. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

(anufacturers, &c., on application. 











CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








Pete Bi 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW IMPRESSION, WITH AN INDEX. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 











— 


MINIATURE EDITION. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by JoHN 
TENNIEL. Pott Svo, 1s. net. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., and V. M. TURNBULL, M.A. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


VOLUME til. NOW READY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. Vol. III. 
By G. ARCHDALL REID, W. McDOUGALL, J. Le TAYLER, 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, PATRICK GEDDES, A. E. CRAWLEY, 
RB. M. WENLEY, W. H. BEVERIDGE, G. DE WESSELITSKY, Mrs, 
SIDNEY WESB, and H. G. WELLS. Super-Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST. 


By Professor GEORGE PIERCE BAKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE TRUTH. 


A Play in Four Acts. By CLYDE FITCH. Globe 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE AIM AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


An Epistemological Essay. By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Se., Vice- 
Principal of the London Day Training College. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE MAJOR SYMPTOMS OF HYSTERIA. 


Fifteen Lectures given in the Medical School of Harvard University. By 
Professor PIERRE JANET, M.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











Ab, fill the Pipe :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet: 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet! 


A PIPE of —Omar-Khayydm (modernised). 
PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 


Yesterday a pleasant memory, 

To-day a time of sweet cnjoyment, 
and its anticipation 

To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment. 


IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Sead for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £65,000,000. 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Coekroach Paste. 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. oodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D, 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


ot Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Stcand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


A Book of the Cevennes 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates 
in Colour, ond a Map, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Truth.—* Mr. Baring-Gould’s delightful book, while incidentally affording not 
a little information that will be useful to the tourist, is refreshingly free from 
the dull details of the conventional guide-book, the author giving instead a 
graphic description of the singularly varied scenery and remarkable natural 
features of the Cevennes.” 


Pictures from Nature’s Garden 
Stories from Life in Wood and Field. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYYN, M.A., F.Z.S., &c. 


With 78 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author's 
Photographs direct from Nature, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has a happy way with him as a teacher of 
all that is most interesting in Nature. His lively stories have human interest, 
Much praise is due to his numerous instructive photographs from Nature.” 


Terriers: their Points anda Management. 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations from Photographs on Art paper, printed 
in Sepia, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 5s. net. 


Standard.—“ A thoroughly practical treatise, that tells all that need be 
known by the owner of terriers, whether he keeps them for companionship, 
sport, or show. All the leading kinds of terriers are portrayed, and the 
illustrations are lavish.” 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG is row publishing his SUMMER 
NOVELS, and the following are the first seven, ready 


everywhere :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 
A WOMAN PERFECTED 
KINDRED SPIRITS 

DR. MANTON .... is aa sais ... Morice GERARD 
INNOCENT MASQUERADERS SARAH TYTLER 
ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER. ... Eruet Grace Tapner 
THE SECRET SYNDICATE ... FRED WHISHAW 


London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





DoroTHEA GERARD 
... RICHARD MARSH 
L. T. MEADE 





ELKINGTON £,co. 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 





Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogucs The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #*,.° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, ec. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 


Canadian Agonts:—A. 7. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 


Espianado, Caicutta. 
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™ ? 


THE PROBLEMS 


AND PERILS OF 
SOCIALISM 


BY 


di. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


See August Number of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W. 





The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen. 
The successful mani or wotman uses the BEST. 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 
**Il am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and alWays with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 10'6 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE;, TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


es 
Among other Articles of interest to all who line 


in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE ‘ GROUND — ASH PAPERS.—XLII. Geraniums, By 
THE WINGED WORDS OF WOMEN. 
A LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “ Maryrcp.” 
THE FOX AT HOME. 
WITH ROD AND GUN IN ARGENTINA, 
FIELD TRIALS AT LANARK. 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN TIMBER. 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &e, 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTs, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For qlj 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to dy 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C¢, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, priee 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


TO ALL WITH MONEY INVESTED. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 
SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS! 
CANAL COMPANIES’ PROSPECTS. 
By L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A, 
‘HOW TO READ THE BANK RETURN.” By H. J. Jennings. 
CORRESPONDENCE UPON INCOME-TAX. 
See this month's 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


The Month's New Issues. The Topics of the Month. 
The Digest of the Month's Reports. 
Statistical Tables of 5,000 Leading Securities. 
Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, No. 2 Waterloo Place, London, §.W, 
Price 1/- Annual Subscription 10/- post-free, Price 1)- 








commences with any issue. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBOAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Unicon and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 

6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 

Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism, fine copy, 45s. ; Spencer, The King’s 

Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Moncure Conway's Autobio- 

graphy, 2 vols., 30s. net, for 76.60.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s, net, for 5s.; Mae 
laren’s Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s. ; Debrett’s P 

Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 1905, 2 Vols., 33s, net, for 68. 6d.j 
Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson’s George Morland, 











ytper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d. 8 
Nat. History, Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMING 
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FOR SPORTSMEN, 
“THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT.” 


By the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
6s. net. 


By 





A SELECTION FROM 


BLACKWOODS’ 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 








THE ONLY PUBLISHERS OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. 
Each work ——— in 1 volume, 10 vols. in all, each 


net ... 


THE WARWICK (POCKET) EDITION. 


0 
6 
0 
6 





eo "s 8S Hee ST 


£3. 4 
03 6 


= 





ed 


be 


Cloth, gilttop .. or tee each net 0 
Limp leather, gilt top... ~ ove . & 0 
Leather, gilt top ... one ‘a _ ee! a 0 
Half vellum, gilt top... és nab «= & 
Middlemarch. 
Daniel Deronda. 2 vols. 

j Jubal and The Spanish Gypsy. 


wwe 


Adam Bede. 2 vols. 
Mill on the Floss. 


Felix Holt. 





J Romola. | Essays and Theophrastus Such. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. Life. By J. W. Cross. 2 vols, 
) Silas Marner, Brother Jacob, 
Lifted Veil. 14 vols, in all. 





THE STANDARD EDITION. 


A valuable edition for the send 





21 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


HAMLEY, General Sir E B. O erations of War 
Explained and Illustrated. With Maps and 
Plans, 4to. A New Edition, brought up to the latest 





requirements by Colonel L. G. K1GGELL wie 110 0 
Also published in Two Parts—Division L., containing 

Sections 1. to IIT. of the complete work, 4to.. 010 6 
Division II., containing Sections [V. to VI. ... in: ao 


NISBET, JOHN. The Forester. Seventh Edition. 


2 vols. royal 8vo, leather back, net... ose ae ee 














STEPHENS, HENRY. Book of the i, Fourth 

Edition, in great part rewritten ‘ial JAMES 
MACDONALD. 3 vols., leather back.,. . 3 3 0 
Also in 6 Divisions. Cloth, each ... ents 010 6 
Also to ba had in 20 Parts, each net 026 





STORMONTH, Rev. J. Dictionary of the English 

Language. A New Edition, edited by WILLIAM 
BAYNE. Crown Svo, net 35 0 
Library Edition. New and ¢ vheaper r Edition, thon rou; chly 
Revised, and with Sup _— nt_added. Imperial 8vo, 
half-morocco, net... os ; 018 0 


Handy Dictionary rer Ae et ase ian G8 





THE VERY BEST SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL READERS. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. For the Children of 





the British Empire. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 
« Author of “Stories from European History.” Ilus- 
trated by E. M. Synae, A.R.E. 
Book I. “On the Shores of the Great Sea” « © 2S 
Book II. “The Discovery of the New World ” — 
Book III. “The Awakening of Europe ” i ma 7 
Book IV. “The Struggle for Sea Power”... a ete 
Book V. “Growth of the British Evepire” vee —. 826 
Also in 2 vols., cloth extra, each net ... aid wo O 8 6 
THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. In Two Books, For 
the use of Standards I. and II. By the same. 
Book I. te one ove ine eee dos . 0 010 
Book II, sive as aa ue ws wi w- © O10 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








For HOLIDAY READING 













LOG OF THE ‘BLUE DRACON,’ 










By C. C. LYNAM, M.A. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations and 
Maps, large medium 8vo, 300 pages, 6s. net ; 
by post, 6s. 6d. [Now ready, 









*,.* This book is the “log,” or journal, of a small yacht built at 
Oxford, and sailed thence down the Thames, round the South 
and Welsh Coasts, to the West Coast of Scotland. It is a 
narrative of exploits and adventures, grave and gay, at sea 







and ashore, from Land's End to Cape Wrath and the Outer 





Hebrides ; and it forms excellent and amusing reading for 
the holidays. 


EARLY ENGLISH LYRICS: 


and Trivial. 













Amorous, Divine, Moral, 






CHOSEN BY 


E. K. CHAMBERS & F, SIDGWICK. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net; by post, 6s. 3d. 







The TIMES says:—“ When this book has been studied as it 
should be, it will be impossible either to regard Chaucer as an 
‘isolated phenomenon,’ or to say that English lyrical poetry 
began under Henry VIII....... The selection is admirably made, 
and annotated with learning and point...... This valuable little 
volume.” 

The EVENING STANDARD says :—“This book, produced by 
the publisher with perfect taste, is the result of much scholar- 
ship, much research, much patient industry....../ A better edited 
and more satisfactory volume in every respect is rarely seen.” 













The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“Itisa work of true 
scholarship, as well as of distinguished literary skill.” 





The BIRMINGHAM POST says :—“ An anthology which will 
be an abiding delight.” 
















THE SEVEN ‘DEADLY ‘SINS. 


By FREDERICK ROGERS. 


by post, 5s. 3d. 


The DAILY MAIL says:—*“'The fact that a Labour leader 
should write a book on the Seven Deadly Sins at all is interesting 
and significant, but the book itself is still more so. It is a really 
excellent treatise.” 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says:—“A subject that Mr. 
Rogers is eminently fitted to explore, and it is one that he 
has made of attractive and lively interest by the way he hag 
treated it.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES says :—“ A most charming book..... 
adorned by excellent engravings.” 







Extra demy 8vo, 5s. net; 












THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. By the late 
A. C. Coxneap. A Biography call Illustrated Catalogue of 
this Artist’s delicate work. Royal 8vo, ls. net. 


POPULAR BALLADS of the OLDEN TIME 
Edited by Franx Sipewicx. ‘Three Series, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net each. 


PRUNELLA, or Love in a Dutch Garden. 
A Pierrot Play by Laurence Housman and H. GRanvite 
BARKER (as performed at the Court Theatre). With a 
Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net; also 2s. net and 1s, net. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR HO 


LIDAY READING 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


The LODESTAR 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
The Standard says:—“‘The Lodestar’ | 
impresses us as an exceedingly poignant | 
and effective story, true to real life. | 

Written with cleverness and charm.” 


A GENTLEMAN TRAMP. 
By GILBERT WINTLE, 


Author of “Strange Partners,” “Meshes of 
Mischance,” &c. 


A MODERN ULYSSES. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


The Glasgow Weekly Herald says :—“ Mr. 
Forman’s ‘ Garden of Lies’ took the press | 
by storm, and the verdict of the press has | 
been fully supported by the public. In | 
*A Modern Ulysses’ we have a strong | 
story, which holds the reader’s attention | 
to the end.” 


MARGERY MANESTY. | 


By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 


The Dundee Courier says :—‘“ A novel full | 
of human passion. Written in a clear, | 
forcible style.” 


A RACE FOR A CROWN. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


The Scotsman says:—‘A clever, lively | 
tale, sure to interest any one who likes a 
book to be before all things full of incident | 
and animation.” | 


THE SHADOW OF DIVORCE | 


| 


By ANDREW LORING. 


The Scotsman says :—“ This novel is one | 
of the cleverest of the season.” 


JANE MATCHAM. 
By MICHAEL CARANE. 


The Manchester City News says :—“We | 
have quite revelled in the cleverness of 
the Goldsmith family, and can promise 
entertainment to all who try to discover | 
why Miss Matcham disappeared.” 


THE SECRET ENTRANCE. | 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. | 


The Financial Times says:—“ An ex- 
ceedingly entertaining and readable book.” 





A HAZARDOUS WOOING. 
By JAMES BLYTH. | 


The Morning Leader says:—“A rattling | 
good yarn of a kind which many writers of 
historical novels might envy.” 

The Times says :—“ Anyone, we are sure, | 
will enjoy reading this book.” 

The Glasgow News says:—“Quite an'| 
interesting tale.” | 
| 


THE MONK’S TREASURE. 
By GEORGE HORTON, | 


Author of “ Princess Romanova,” “A Fair | 
Insurgent,” &c. | 


in 


A FATAL DOSE 


FRED M. WHITE, 
Author of “The Crimson Blind,” &c. 


The Scotsman says :—“ Is well told, very 
exciting, full of startling events and 
ingenious surprises.” 


DAN AND ANOTHER. 
By L. G. MOBERLY, 


Author of “That Preposterous Will,” 
“Hope, My Wife,” &c. 


DOCTOR BURTON. 
By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” &c. 


THE SECRET. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


The Standard says:—“‘We have no 
hesitation in saying that this is the finest 
and most aborbing story that Mr Oppen- 
heim has ever written. It glows with 
feeling; it is curiously fertile in character 
and incident, and it works its way onward 
to a most remarkable climax.” 


LITTLE ESSON. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Newcastle Journal says: —“ The book 
is one to read with great enjoymert. It is 
a true Crockett in every respect.” 


INTHE HOUSE OF THE EYE 
By W. A. MACKENZIE. 


The Academy says :—“ The tale is un- 
usually well told, and abounds in ingenious 
inventions, keeping the reader on tenter- 
hooks of curiosity.” 


IN THE CAUSE OF 


FREEDOM. 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


The Daily Express says :—“It is sure to 
have a great success.” 


THE WRESTLERS. 
By MARIAN BOWERS. 


The Manchester Courier says :—“ Original 

conception and _ distinguished in 
execution. Cannot fail to enhance the 
author’s reputation.” 


THE 


TOAD AND THE AMAZON. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER, 
Author of “Frost and Friendship,” &c. 


THE LEATHER MASK. 
By AMBROSE PRATT, 


Author of “Vigorous Daunt: Billion- 
aire,” &c. 





SHILLING 


GUIDE 


Each Guide 


BOOKS 


contains from 


forty to seventy Illustrations, 
and is furnished with the best avail. 


able Maps and Plans. 


numbers 


The Series 


NINETY VOLUMES, 


and includes all the principal holiday 
and health resorts of this country and 
several of those abroad. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


ALDEBURGH 
BATH 

BEXHILL 
BIDEFORD 
BLACKPOOL 
BOGNOR 
BOURNEMOUTH 
BRIDLINGTON 


AND FILEY 
BRIGHTON 
HOVE 


AN 
BRISTOL, 
CLIFTON, 
and DISTRICT 
BROADSTAIRS 
BUXTON 
CANTERBURY 
CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 
CLEVEDON 
CROMER 
DARTMOOR 
DAWLISH 
DEAL 


DOVER 
DOVERCOURT 
EASTBOURNE 
ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT 
EXETER and 
SOUTH-EAST 
DEVO 


EXMOUTH 
FALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE 
FOLKESTONE 
HARROGATE 
HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS. &c. 

HERNE BAY 
ILFRACOMBE 
ISLE OF MAN 


LITTLEH AMPTON 


LIVERPOOL 
LLANDRINDOD 


WwW 
LLANDUDNO _ 
LONDON 
LOWESTOFT 


LYME REGIS 
LYNTON AND 


MINEHEAD 
NEWQUAY 
NORTH WALES 
(Northern Section) 
NORTH WALES 
(Southern Section) 
PENZANCE 
PLYMOUTH 
PORTSMOUTH 
RAMSGATE 
SCARBOROUGH 
SHERWOOD 


F 
SIDMOUTH 
SKEGNESS 
SOUTHWOLD 
STRATF =. 


ON 
N| SUTTON-ON-SEA 


& MABLETHORPE 
SWANAGE 
TEIGNMOUTH 
TORQUAY 
WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE 


WEYMOUTH 
WHITBY 
WOODHALL SPA 
WORTHING 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH & 
The BROADS 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN 

EDINBURGH 

GLASGOW and 
the CLYDE 


HIGHLANDS 

and ISLANDS 
INVERNESS 
OBAN 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIM 
BELFAST 
CORK 


DONEGAL 
HIGHLANDS 


DUBLIN and the 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1907 

KILLARNEY 


LIMERICK 
' WATERFORD 





THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM (2/6) 
HOLLAND (2/6) 
SWITZERLAND(1/) 


PARIS (1/-; or cloth 
gilt.with additional 


Maps & Plans, 2/6) 
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